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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 
ALS the lapse of several days it would perhaps 
lang 


hardly be worth while to notice Mr, CuamBERLAIN’s 
uage at Birmingham if he had contented himself with 
delivering a spirited party speech. It was to be expected 
that he would misrepresent and exaggerate the policy 
which he attributed to Lord Sauispury. In calmer 
moments, or when he contents himself with expressing his 
real opinions, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN cannot seriously believe 
that a Conservative statesman would, if he were in power, 
involve the conntry in two or three foreign struggles and 
in civil war at home. inst a faction capable of folly 
so unaccountable it would unnec to argue ; and 
it is quite certain that if Lord Sauispury had talked 
nonseyse at Birmingham he would have caused pleasure 
rather than extreme irritation to his inveterate opponent. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was called upon to vindicate the Caucus; 
but he could hardly have been expected to condescend to 
the transparent fallacy, or rather to the pointless jest, of 
professing to be himself the helpless victim of his own 
organization. Mr. ScHNapHoRST, he facetiously remarked, 
looked well and flourishing, and Mr. Cuamper.ain himself 
found no inconvenience in the constraint to which he 
might be subjected. Rosin Hoop might with equal pro- 
priety have boasted of the fearlessness with which he saw 
a hundred bowmen in Lincoln green around him. The 
Sheriff of Nottingham or the Prior of Jorvaulx would not 
have been reassured by the confidence of the outlaw chief. 
Lord SatisBory, representing harmless travellers or the 
peaceable community in general, was fully justified in 
denouncing a dangerous and oppressive system. The ex- 
traordinary bitterness of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s tone mattered 
little as long as he confined himself to political common- 
laces. Ministerial speeches are now almost always 
evoted to assertions or proofs of the prosperity and union 
of the Liberal party. hether the country is secure and 
contented is a secondary matter. 

With flagrant injustice Mr. CuamBeRtain accused Lord 
Sauispory of having defeated the Disturbance Bill, with 
the alleged result of promoting the violence of the Land 
League. It is not yet forgotten that the Bill would have 
been rejected in the House of Lords if Lord Saispury and 
the whole of the Conservative Opposition had remained 
neutral. A majority of Liberal Peers voted against the 
second reading of the measure which the Government had 
extemporaneously borrowed from a Home Rule member. 
At that time the rights of property still commanded re- 
and Mr, Guapstonz himself continued to recognize 

general justice and liberality of the Irish landlords. 
That ill-fated class could scarcely have at that time an- 
ticipated not only a large diminution of rental, bat a 
charge against them of previous extortion, because they 
had, while the law permitted, enjoyed their own un- 
disputed property. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN treats the excess 
of the old rental over the assessments of the Sub-Com- 
missioners as a usurpation by the landowners of the 
rights of the tenants. Three years ago the relation of 
landlords and tenants had not ceased to be regulated by 
contract. Even now the price of bread and of Birmingham 
gets is regulated by agreement between the dealer and 
the customer. The large Irish landlords nevertheless 
abstained from enforcing their full legal rights. Every 
purchaser under the Estates Court who made a bargain 
with his tenant is regarded by Mr. CuaMBrn.aIN as an 


oppressor, because he accepted the invitation of the 
Legislature and relied on the guarantee of the State. 
Lord Satispury is accused of cultivating selfish and 
perverted sympathies because he objects to the possible 
transfer of property from one class to another. It is 
absurd to pretend that, even if the Land Act may be 
defended on the ground of necessity, there dre not weighty 
arguments on the other side. Mr. CuamBeriaiIn indeed 
appeared to have set aside on the occasion all considera- 
tions of justice or of courtesy. The description of Mr. 
Gipson as acting the part of Sancho Panza to Lord 
Sarissury’s Don Qurxore would have been ill-bred, even 
if it had been plausible or appropriate. The application 
of such language to an opponent of Mr. Grsson’s station 
and character is stupid as wellas vulgar. A blow delivered 
below the belt ought at least to be effective for its pur- 

ose. Mr. CuAmBerLaAin has not the excuse either of 
intellectual dulness or of ignorance of social usage. He 
seems to have been irritated by the intrusion of political 
adversaries into his own special territory. With similar 
regard to decency and fairness Mr. Bricut has since an- 
nounced that Conservative papers are never written by 
gentlemen. It is perhaps not surprising that the cha- 
racteristic intolerance of Birmingham should extend from 
the persecuted local minority to casual visitors; but Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s main attack on Lord SatisBury was more 
significant than any personal vituperation. 

It is probable that Mr. CuamBertain’s attack on the 
right of property in land may have been immediately 
provoked by factious animosity; but, if the weapon had 
not keen already loaded, it could not under any provoca- 
tion have been discharged. It is well known, though the 
private affairs of a statesman are not a legitimate subject 
of comment, that Lord SatisBury possesses a large landed 
estate, including valuable house property in London and 
Liverpool. On this ground Mr, Cuamperain holds him 
up to public resentment, if indeed there is not an ulterior 
purpose of representing landlords as proper objects of 
spoliation. Lord Satissury is, according to Mr. CHamBEr- 
LAIN, the spokesman of a class who “ toil not, neither do 
“they spin.” Incidentally it may be remarked that, as 
a retired manufacturer supposed to be in affluent circum- 
stances, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN toils and spins for a livelihood 
as little as the richest peer in England. Not content with 
an appeal to communistic cupidity, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pro- 
ceeds to condemn the supposed source of Lord Satissury’s 
fortune. It originated, he says, in grants made long ago 
for services which courtiers rendered kings. The sneer 
is in the particular instance suggested by ignorance, for 
the founders of Lord Satispury’s family acquired their posi- 
tionas Ministers of State, and not as courtiers.. BurGHLer 
and Roserr Ceci rendered to Exizapern and James I, 
the same kind of courtly services which Mr. Gtapstone 
renders to Queen Victoria. It is as respectable to govern 
a great kingdom and to consolidate a dynasty as to make 
lucky hits in business at Birmingham ; yet it would be as 
criminal to excite popular greed against the savings of 
manufacturers as to hint with Mr. CuamBeRLain a doubt as 
to the security of property invested in lands and houses. 
It happens that a part of the property which offends Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S susceptibilities was inherited from a recent 
ancestor ; but there is no doubt that it may have increased 
in value while the successive owners slept. Some of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s townsmen, including perhaps even members 
of the Caucas, have probably invested money in railways. 
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The value of their shares has in that case grown without 
any exertion on their part while they were sleeping, or 
plotting to disfranchise their Conservative neighbours, 
or conveying political venom to the Antipodes. Their 
selfish love of monopoly may properly be censured ; but 
their private investments are their own conceyn. The un- 
earned increment or decrement accrues on all descriptions 
of property alike. Mr. CuamBer.aly, if he were consistent, 
would punish fundholders for the confidence which their 
predecessors in title may have reposed in the growth of 
ublic credit when the Three per Cents. were at sixty. 
ndowners who purchased at the same time have seldom 
made so good a bargain. 

It is difficult to understand the policy of wealthy 
agitators who encourage projects for wholly or partly ex- 
propriating landowners. It is true that the attack is 

i against a body which is numerically weak; but 
considerable owners of personalty are also a small minority 
of the whole population. In France and Germany, where 
freeholders are not safe or easy victims, such rhetoric as 
Mr, CaamBeRr.ain’s is directed not against landowners, but 
against the capitalists who are represented as the enemies 
of labour. In England, as elsewhere, the interests of all 
who have anything to lose are obviously indivisible. Mr. 
LasoucHerg, in the name of the coming democracy, indis- 
criminately threatens all the rich with an income-tax of 
fifty or perhaps a hundred per cent. For,the moment his 
candour perhaps amuses Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his col- 
leagues, all of whom belong to the wealthier classes, while 
a few represent some of the greatest estates in the kingdom. 
The supposed inheritor of the grants of kings to courtiers 
is perhaps denounced because Mr. Cuampertain dislikes 
Lord Satispury’s political activity. The English aristocracy 
would not be more useful or better entitled to respect 
if they were, as in some Continental countries, to re- 
strict themselves to inaction and silence. They are not 
compelled to discharge unpaid duties as magistrates and 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, or, like Lord Satispury, to 
spend laborious months in unravelling and rearranging 

e complicated accounts of an embarrassed Railway 
Company. Lord Sanispury would have been safe from 
Mr. CuamBerain’s coarse assault if it had been true that 
he toiled not neither did he spin. It is an English tradi- 
tion that those who are favoured by fortune owe a debt of 
service to the nation; nor can they always discharge 
their liability by repeating popular cant, and aping needy 
and ambitious demagogues. Appeals have been made to 
the majority of the Cabinet to repudiate the unscrupulous 
language of its most active member. It will be more 
convenient for them to affect unconsciousness of Mr. 
CHamBerLaln’s departure from the tacit convention on 
which the union of the Liberal party depends. It is 
impossible to conceal from others the widening chasm 
which separates the revolutionary section from moderate 
politicians. The petty spites and the outbursts of per- 
sonal jealousy which sometimes disturb the harmony of 
the Opposition are of little account in comparison with the 
divergence of Revolution from Liberalism. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


pas Egypt of Lord Durrerin exists only in imagina- 
tion. For the most part it is a dream, and is far off 
in the haze of a remote and perhaps impossible future. 
But, although everything has to be begun, it is quite possi- 
ble to start it. To educate the Egyptians in the learning 
of the West, to create a representative body in which a 
decorous but effective Opposition shall check the possible 
errors of an honest and wise Government, to get native 
jadges who, with unassailable purity, will decide every- 
thing on the broadest principles of equity, are the remote 
aims of a philanthropist. But to form a small force under 
English officers, to scatter Belgian and Dutch judges over 
the provinces, and to attract English capita), are simple 
things which can be done, and in all probability will 
be done. The scheme will be set going, and it is only 
at a much later date that it will be seen how far it 
can really be carried out. That England should have 
adopted such a scheme, and should have taken the com- 
paratively simple steps necessary to start it, will involve 
consequences the import of which it is scarcely possible 
to measure at present, but of which it is safe to sa 

that they must be manifold and grave. It is not only 
Egypt that has to be considered. We have enough to 


think of when we think only of Egypt, but it is impossible 
to think only of Egypt. When we think of Kgypt it is 
impossible to separate it from France, which has been our 
rival and partner in it, from Turkey of which it is a pro- 
vince, and from India to which it is our highway. rd 
Dorrerin’s scheme must inevitably colour our future 
relations with France, with Turkey, and with India. Lord 
DurreRin begins by congratulating Lord GranviLLe and 
himself on the happy moment having arrived when it is 
recognized that Egypt is withdrawn from the field of in- 
ternational jealousies. This is a diplomatic way of saying 
that the happy moment is come when France has accepted 
with patience the intimation of England that she must 
give up all pretensions to interfere in Egypt. It must be 
owned that France has accepted Lord Durrerin’s scheme 
with some dignity and much good humour. She is gently 
amused with it, but accords it the welcome of an indulgent 
smile. There is no petulance or irritation in the comments 
passed on it by Frenchmen. And yet one great cha. 
racteristieof Lord Durrerin’s scheme is that it is totall 
opposed to any scheme which France would have adopted. 
It is distinctly non-French. That Lord Dorrerin should 
state that Egypt cannot any longer afford to pay the 
French officials who were imposed on her under the Joint 
Protectorate is nothing. This is a necessary consequence 
of the general extrusion of French interference. What is 
much more important is that Lord Durrertn notices only 
to discard the notion that the French methods of manag- 
ing the natives of North Africa are worth adopting. He 
records and protests against the dictum of M. Gamperra 
that the Egyptians are only to be managed by the whip. 
He dislikes the system of French law. In his eyes 
French procedure is foolish and cumbrous, and in mercy 
the natives are to be saved from it. He mentions as one 
of his greatest triumphs that he prevented the introduc- 
tion of the French system under which officials are only 
amenable to a peculiar tribunal. But it is not so 
much in details as in its general character that Lord 
Dvrrerin’s scheme is alien to French ideas. We have 
only to look at Tunis to see how great is the difference. 
As the French are sure not to imitate Lord Durrerin, and 
probably could not imitate him if they wished, they will, 
in face of the Egyptian experiment, follow their own ideas 
in Tunis more ardently than ever. Tunis will be made 
into a French department in which the Arabs will be 
treated as Communards who cannot even write in a news- 
paper or elect a municipal councillor. 


Something of a humorous element is imparted to Lord 
Dorrerin’s attitude towards Turkey when it is remem- 
bered that at the time when he was writing he was the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople. Never, perhaps, 
did our Ambassador allow himself a more extraordinary 
latitude in discussing the affairs of the Sovereign to whom 
he was accredited. Lord Durrerin does, indeed, recognize 
that there are matters in which it will be necessary to deal 
directly with the Sultan; but the Sultan only figures as a 

erverse person from whom concessions have to be extorted. 
rd Durrerin does not see his way to suppressing the 
Egyptian slave trade while slaves are eagerly welcomed in 
Arabia; and he therefore proposes that English naval offi- 
cers should be empowered to act in Turkish waters. He 
considers that the revenues of Egypt suffer greatly from the 
right of the Turks to send in their produce duty-free, and 
he therefore proposes that the Suntan should be made to 
see that his subjects cannot send produce from one of his 
provinces to another without paying duty. He is desirous, 
again, that England should make a commercial treaty with 
Egypt; and here he is met with the difficulty that the 
Sutan has formally protested against the assamption that 
Egypt can make commercial treaties without his sanction. 
But Lord Durrerty has an easy way of surmounting this 
difficulty. He points triumphantly to a despatch in which 
Lord GranvitLe laid down that Egypt had the power. 
This is quite enongh. “ Bos locutus est.” The oracle 
has decided, and the Su.tan’s protests are so much waste 
paper. When he speaks of the internal affairs of Egypt 
Lord Durrerin, being at Cairo and not at Constanti- 
nople, forgets the Suntan altogether. He finds a basis 
for his wonderful constitutional reforms in the reflection 
that Mahomedanism is essentially a democratic religion. 
He apologizes for the existence and influence of the group 
of Turkish proprietors in Egypt. He owns that thisis not 
as it should be. It is, he plaintively admits, at variance 
with the democratic ideal. This sorrow over the depar- 
ture froma complete democratic ideal in one of the provinces 
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of an autocrat may count among the curiosities of diplo- 
macy. But Lord Durrerin does not wish the Turks in 
Egypt to be misjudged. They have their faults, but the 
have at least one good point. They hate the Sutran’s 
shadowy dominion. They are ready to fight against it in 
every way, and the spirit of a glorious and salutary Chan- 
vinism breathes through their noble breasts. But here 

in it is not the small demands or the casual expressions 
of Lord Durrerin that are of primary importance. His 
whole scheme is launched as a thunderbolt against Turkey. 
There are other provinces of Turkey in a much sadder plight 
than Egypt. For these provinces England isalways demand- 
ing reforms, and now Turkey knows what are the reforms 
which England really wants. She is panting for the 
realization of a democratic ideal, for canals and railways, 
for pure judges and officials, for young Mahomedans who 
have been taught something better than to repeat the 
Koran by heart, and for an Oriental Opposition led by an 
Oriental Sir Starrorp Nortucots. The Sutran and his 
friends may weil ask how all this large supply of very 
new wine can be put into their poor old bottles. They, 
with their humble stock-in-trade, must disappear unless 
England can be thwarted. 

he effect, however, of Lord Durrerin’s scheme on our 
relations with France and Turkey is as nothing when com. 

red with its inevitable effect on our relations with India. 

The more the scheme succeeds, the greater this effect will 
be. The lofty principles on which the scheme is based 
will send a thrill through the millions of the Indian popu- 
lation. “It has been our boast,” says Lord Durrerin, 
“to foster the instincts of patriotism and freedom in 
“ every country where we have set our foot.” We cer- 
tainly have set our foot firmly enough in India, and Indians 
may think that it is about time that we should begin to 
foster their instincts of patriotism and freedom. Nor can 
they ever again accept with resignation the remark “ that 
“ they have no patriotism, and are not in the least fit for 
“freedom.” If this is true of them, it is equally true of 
the Egyptians. No one could speak more frankly of the 
Egyptians as of a set of depressed babies than Lord 
Dorrerin does. But, he urges, they will do to begin 
with. “The metamorphic spirit of the age, as evoked by 
“the inventions of science, intercourse with European 
“ countries, and other invigorating influences,” have done 
something to inspire the fellah with the rudiments of self- 
respect. The Hindoo, who, like some of his rulers, may 
not have hitherto heard of the metamorphic spirit of the 
age, may, now that he has been told of it, inquire why it 
should not inspire him too with the rudiments of self- 
respect. The whole foundation of Lord Durrerin’s scheme 
is that a nation in which a rudimentary self-respect has 
been awakened by this metamorphic spirit is essentially 
capable, and has a right to ask that it shall be treated as 
capable, of learning throngh foreigners to do withont 
foreigners, and of attaining a standard which will permit 
foreigners to submit in every respect with cheerful content 
to the jurisdiction and administration of natives. The 
natives of India can scarcely fail to inquire why what 
applies to Egypt should not apply to India. They are not 
even at the beginning of their training, as the Egyptians 
are. They have had the advantages of European training 
for the better part of a century. The metamorphic spirit 
of the age-has been working in them long and freely, and 
many of the more advanced among them may prondly say 
that, if there is one thing in which they shine more than in 
another, it is in that rudimentary self-respect which takes 
the form of complacent self-conceit. It will be on Egypt 
that the eyes of these advanced persons will be henceforth 
fixed; and, when their rulers tell them that the domina- 
tion of England is essential to the welfare of India, they 
will modestly ask whether those who say so have studied 
with sufficient care and diligence the admirable despatch 
of Lord Durrerin. 


THE BUDGET. 


R CHILDERS'’S first financial statement makes no 

_ Pretension to originality, and did not attempt to 
surprise or startle the House of Commons. It is not the 
worse for being a plain exposition of the financial posi- 
tion; but it would have been very much the better if 
the party matter introduced had been left out, and if 
more order in the arrangement of subjects had been 


observed. In the nature of things Mr, Cuinpers was 
bound to produce a humdrum Budget. He has been so 
short a time in office that he could not have been expected 
to think out for himself any great reform; and, if Mr. 
GLapstonE had worked out an imposing plan, he is not the 
man to hand over its execution to a successor. Moreover, 
the conditions on which the Cuance.tor of the ExcHeques 
obtained his surplus left him little option as to the mode 
of its disposal. As we know from the returns pub- 
lished on Monday morning, the revenue for the year 
ended on Saturday night last amounted to 89,004,000l., 
exceeding the estimates made by Mr. GLapsronz in 
April last by 4,069,c00l., and exceeding the estimates 
made in July, when, to defray the cost of the Egyptian 
War, three-halfpence were added to the Income-tax, by 
about 14 million. The large increase upon the Esti- 
mates was inevitable; for Mr. Gtapstone made these so 
very low that, unless some untoward accident had hap- 
pened, they must be exceeded ; and indeed he showed him- 
self that he expected a large excess, inasmuch as he left a 
considerable estimated deficit unprovided for, though no 
man has been more emphatic in criticizing the Budgets of 
opponents in his condemnation of the practice of not pro- 
viding within the year for all the outlay of the year. The 
total expenditure amounted to 88,906,000l., leaving @ sur- 
plus of just 98,oool. Thus the Cuancetior of the Ex. - 
CHEQUER has been able to defray within the year the whole 
cost of the Egyptian War, in addition to covering the 
regular charges of administration and of the debt. The 
expenditure is 690,000]. less than the Estimates, as 
they were swollen by the cost of the Egyptian War 
and of the Supplementary Estimates introduced in the 
course of the year. In other words, the total savings 
of the year are somewhat under 700,000/, Mr. CuiLpers, 
following the example of the Prime Mrvister last 
April, traces in considerable detail the falling-off in 
the Drink Duties, which in the past eight years has 
amounted ‘to abont five millions, or over 20 per cent., 
notwithstanding an increase in the population of about 
8 per cent. The total falling-off in the Drink Daties, 
including the Beer Duty, is equivalent to an Income-tax 
of threepence in the pound. There has been no great 
additional productiveness in other taxes, though in the 
past year both Income-tax and Stamps have largely sur- 
passed the Estimates, and the revenues not raised by 
taxation have also been prodactive. The three-halfpence 
in the Income-tax, for instance, yielded about 2} millions. 


Coming now to the year that has just begun, Mr. 
CHILDERS estimates the revenue at 88,480,o00l. ‘The esti- 
mate is a safe one; for it is to be recollected that the 
arrears of Income-tax now to be collected are at the rate 
of 6$d. in the pound against only 5d. twelve months 
ago. Mr. CuiLpers estimates that this will give him an 
additional half-million, bat, on the other hand, he antici- 
pates a falling-off in Stamps of 330,000/. as compared with 
last year, and a falling-off in the Miscellaneous Revenue of 
888,o00l. It may sately be concluded, therefore, that the 
estimate does not err by being too sanguine. ‘I'he esti- 
mate of expenditure is 85,789,0001., which is 3,120,000l. 
less than the expenditure in the past year. The (.HANCELLOR 
of the Excnequek thus has an estimated surplus of 
2,691,000l. to give away. And, as was inevitable, he pro- 
poses to remit the three-halfpence added to the Income- 
tax last July, which will cause a loss to the revenue of 
2,135,0001. In the next place he takes a first step towards 
the repeal of the Silver Plate Duty. The drawbacks de- 
manded by the trade are so heavy that Mr. Cuiupers re- 
fuses to abolish the tax all at once, but he proposes to 
introduce a system of bonding in warehouses, and, after a 
time long enough to allow the trade to get rid of their duty- 
paid plate, he announces the intention to repeal the duty 
altogether. In the meantime the measure he adopts will 
cost the Exchequer about 10,0001. a year. In the third place, 
the CuancetLor of the Exchequer proposes to set aside 
170,0008. to enable him to reduce the cost of telegrams to 
sixpence in the course of the current year. And, in the 
last place, he proposes to deal with the Railway Passengér 
Daty. ‘The proposals are that the duty shall be taken off 
all fares of a penny a mile or less, and that fares of over a 
penny a mile on urban railways shall pay only two per 
cent. duty as a compensation for the duty-free ‘omnibus 
competition to which they are‘exposed. On the other hand, 
the Board of Trade is to get power to insist that sufficient 
accommodation be given on all of the lines at fares 
not exceeding a penny a mile, and also that there be pat 
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on additional workmen’s trains, while soldiers and sailors 
are to be carried at lower rates than at present. This re- 
duction of duty will cost the Exchequer about 400,000!. 
And the whole of the remissions taken together will 
amount to 2,451,0001., leaving an ultimate sarplus of 
barely 240,000/., which the Cnancettor of the Kx. 
CHEQUER proposes to retain as a precaution against un- 
expected demands coming upon him in the course of 
the year. Touching in the course of his exposition upon 
the wth of expenditure during recent years, Mr. 
Cuitpers showed that since 1873-4—that is, in the past ten 
years—the increase has been 8} millions. Of this increase 
2 millions are owing to the additions made to the educa- 
tion vote, 3 millions to votes in aid of local taxation, and 
- 3,670,0001. to repayments of debt. It follows that the 
army and navy actually cost less last year than they cost 
ten years ago. And following ap this train of thought, 
Mr. Cuitpers farther showed that, while the army and 
navy charges were in 1858-9 19 
mated for the current year at 26} millions, exhibiting an 
increase in the twonty-five years of 63 millions ; but, com- 
pared with 1860-1, there is actually a decrease of a million 
and a quarter ; while these charges are only the same this 
year as they were in 1878-9. 

The most important part of the Budget statement is that 
in which Mr. Cuitpers proposes to take up the dropped 
scheme pat forward by Mr. Giapstone two years ago for 
the more rapid extinction of debt. By an Act passed in 
1876 Sir Srarrorn Norrucore fixed the charge of the per- 
manent debt at 28 millions until 1885, and by a further 
Act passed in 1880, 800,000. additional were applied 
as a Terminable Annuity, also ending in 1885. Mr. 
Cuitvers does not intend to deal with the latter sum of 
800,000], a year, leaving it to the disposal of the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer of the time. But the old 
Terminable Annuities, included in the 28 millions, 
amounting to 5,130,000l., which will lapse in 1885, he 
proposes to extend for twenty years. He thereby hopes 
to extinguish a total amount of debt of 172 millions. To 
do this he proposes to convert into a Terminable Annuity 
running for twenty years 40 out of the 61 millions of 
Chancery stock now in the Court, which can safely be 
done, as Mr. Giapstone was at pains to show two years 
ago. In addition, he proposes to convert 30 millions 
now standing to the credit of the Savings Banks in the 
books of the National Debt Commissioners into three 
Terminable Annuities, one ranning for five years, another 
for ten years, and a third for fitteen years, ‘“ with the 
“ “nem that, as each annuity falls in, a fresh one is to 
“ be created for fifteen years more, equal to the amount of 
“ the former, plus the interest on the stock cancelled, so 
“that the charge on the 28 millions in respect of the 
“interest of the debt and the Terminable Annuities 
“* will continue to be the same.” The result, as we have 
already said, will be a redemption of debt in the course of 
the twenty years of about 172 millions, assuming that the 
repurchases can be effected at par. And this great re- 
demption will be effected without any addition to the 
charge upon the country. The measure is excellent in 
every way; and we hope that, whatever business may be 
neglected, this scheme will be carried through in the pre- 
sent Session. We may also hope that the discreditable 
innovation of introducing party matter into a Budget 
speech will not be imitated. 


FAMILY JARS. 


ie is sufficiently natural that professed Ministerialists 
should manifest some joy and more surprise at the 
curious and repeated tempests in a tea-cup which certain 
persons appear to be endeavouring from time to time to 
excite about the Conservative leadership and the Conser- 
vative party. It is equally natural that Conservative out- 
siders should be half anxious and half inquisitive, Con- 
servative insiders (if the expression may be allowed) half 
scornful and half indignant. The tolerably well informed 
bystander cannot have much difficulty in appreciating 
these symptoms or the phenomena which cause them. On 
the face of it the phenomena themselves are odd enough. 
A month or two ago persons in Conservative masks and 
dominos went about in the magazines, mysteriously im- 
pertinent. Now it is the turn of the daily papers. One 
day an anenymous “ Tory,” who may be a myth, and who 
is certainly either a simpleton or a firebrand, obtains large 
type in the Times to defend Lord Satissury from the 


/ amount of smoke and dust. 
| a feeble and uncertain joy; on the other, an equally feeble 


millions, they are esti- : 


frightful irsalt put on him in the selection of the present 
Conservative leader in the House of Commons for the 
office of unveiling a monument to his predecessor in the 
same office. Defenders of Sir Starrorp Norrucore rush 
to the rescue, some in masks and some in faces. Lord 
Ranpoupa itt adds his voice, which is loud, and his 
hand, which is active, to the band of self-constituted 
champions of Lord Satispury’s unmenaced claims. Baron 
De Worms administers the retort courteous; Mr. Gorsr 
delivers himself of the protest of injured innocence; after 
which there is a salvo of small arms, chiefly from ““M.P.”s 
who are too modest to take any other designation. All this 
raises a considerable clatter ; a very tolerable or intolerable 
Partisans on one side exhibit 


and uncertain alarm; and the usual wiseacre stands 
between, wagging his head after his fashion, and asserting 
that “the function of an Opposition is to criticize” exactly 
eight days after he had asserted that the function of an 
Opposition is above all things not to criticize. 

The two things that are clearest in the whole matter are 
—that it is in reality one of but small importance, and that 
no reasonable Tory need be in the least alarmed at it. It 
is at least a sign that the Opposition is not in a state of 
coma or exhaustion ; on the contrary, that it is almost in- 
conveniently full of life. At present, it is true, the exu- 
berance appears to be rather ill directed; the kitten runs 
after its own tail, and even bites it (except that in this case 
the tail seems to bite the kitten), in the superfluity of its 
vigour. But Lord Ranpotra CuurcHILL’s complaints of 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s inaction are mild beside Mr. 
Forster’s complaints of Mr. GLapsToNe’saction ; and a party 
which, professedly on account of some trifling local cause, 
surrenders a seat in one of the most important towns in the 
South of England, and is apparently at its wit’s end how 
to make a second legal appointment without oe yaw y sur- 
rendering another seat, may well be only half pleased at 
signs of exuberant life on the part of its adversaries. On the 
other hand, the clamour which has led to these signs of life 
is pretty obviously a matter of ingeniously managed echo. 
It is very probable that there has been a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction with Sir Srarrorp Norracore. It may be 
doubted whether for an entire century such apparently 
promising weapons have been put into the hands of an 
Opposition leader as the policy of the Government in Ire- 
land and its policy in the Transvaal. It is perhaps not 
really the fault of the Conservative leader that more 
execution has not been done with these; but some 
fiery Conservatives may well think so. The grumbling 
does very little harm, and has indeed not very much 
meaning. It is sufficiently ludicrous in itself to see 
Lord swearing to die before the 
Marquess of Satispury has wrong. The companionship 
of the two Sir Georrrrys in Peveril of the Peak must 
necessarily recur to the amused mind of the spectator. 
But it is not long since that some very distinguished 
members of the present Government thought quite as 
badly of their present or late colleagues and of their pre- 
sent chief as Lord Ranpotpn does of Sir Srarrorp 
Norravore. All men remember when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
solemnly renounced his allegiance to Lord Haxtineron, 
and it’is currently reported that there was a time when 
Sir Witi1am Harcourt had not anything like his present 
fervent admiration for Mr. Guapstons. Now Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN and Lord Harrincron divide the delightful labours 
of the weather-house with an exemplary agreement, and 
Sir Witttam Harcoovrt (like the good bishop of past times 
in reference to strawberries) feels and says that, though 
Providence doubtless might have made a better Premier 
than Mr. Giapstong, and perbaps may in the fature, it never 
yet did. An Opposition great in soul but comparatively 
weak in numbers is always liable to these little disorders, 
and they are by no means necessarily significant of what is 
really important—difference among members of an actual 
Ministry. Indeed, in the parallel case just mentioned, the 
most insubordinate members of the Opposition are those 
who have manifested the least sign of disagreement since 
they returned to office. So longasthereis no disunion among 
the Tory chiefs themselves (and of that there is no sign), 
so long as the enormous majority of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons faithfally follow their leader (and of 
that there is no doubt), there is no reason for Conservatives 
to fear or for Radicals to rejoice. The only thing that an 
Opposition partisan, from a purely partisan point of view, 
could find to object to in these manifestations is that they 
may possibly interfere with the task of unanimous organi- 
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zation for a general election—the importance of which is 
generally recognized on the Conservative side—by spread- 
ing the idea of a disunion which does not in fact exist. 
‘A more careful examination than is usually made of the 
robable aims of the member for Woodstock himself would 
be the best thing to dispel any possible jubilation on the 
one side or despondency on the other. Lord Kanpo.pu 
CHURCHILL, it is understood, has (perhaps taking counsel 
from an early leaf of the family history, and with an eye to 
the possible pager sess extinction of Woodstock or its 
subjection to an unfriendly influence) devoted himself to 
the task of making friends with the large constituencies of 
the North. Oldham or Manchester is to him what Barbara 
Pater was to his great ancestor. That courtship was not 
conducted in a manner agreeable to straitlaced notions 
of propriety, nor is the modern one. Lord Ranvourn 
CuurcHit picking holes in the estimates for the mainte- 
nance of palaces may please the Lancashire corner-men or 
the Glasgow “ bodies,” though it certainly seems that he 
had better leave such things to people like Mr. Jesse 
Cot.inas, who are to the manner born, and do it naturally. 
But there is little need to apprehend the loss of Lord 
Ranvotru’s valuable services to the Tory party. He is 
uite shrewd enough to know that he is not wanted on the 
Radical side. They like persons of title there certainly, 
but they must be persons of substantive title and property, 
stalled oxen who can be led with ribbons on and sacrificed 
at the right moment, not mere younger sons. Oat of his 
present peculiar position Lord Ranpotpn would be con- 
demned to be a free-lance all his days, which is a destiny 
rarely desired. But the free-lance condition will no doubt 
last a good deal longer, and eee that time Lord Ranpoura 
will, like other free-lances, be only less an inconvenience to 
his friends than to his foes. There are periods no doubt 
when a commander feels inclined to wish that his 
guerilla friends were at the bottom of the sea. They dis- 
credit his observance of the decencies of war, they use 
weapons which are not considered proper in polite armies, 
they disobey his orders, they get up predatory expeditions 
on their own account which interfere with his plans, they 
excite repining in his steady-going regulars by the sight 
of their license, and sometimes they carry grumbling at 
his routine ways to the verge of mutiny. But it is on the 
whole difficult to do without them, and it is more difficult 
to do without them in political warfare than in any other, 
and in Opposition than in Government. Liberals and 
Conservatives by turns have to appreciate these patent 
truths. They may indeed make wry faces over them, and 
itis more natural that Conservatives should make wry 
faces than that Liberals should. If it were not absurd to 
argue seriously with a person who has evidently sense 
enough to understand clearly the issues of his own conduct, 
it might be asked of Lord whether 
he can in the long run gain by vying with his political 
opponents in a course where they can always outstrip him, 
and at the same time offending the peculiar class of senti- 
ment on which the existence of a Tory party must depend. 
But this would be to fall into the very error which is most 
to be deprecated. It is apparently Lord Ranpo.pa 
Cuorcuitt’s pleasure to s’encanailler, to sow his political 
wild oats in a large and bountiful manner. Provided the 
process does not go on too long, the world is tolerant of 
such things. But it shows more good-fellowship than 
discretion on Lord Ranpo.Pn’s part that he should expect 
his party tojoin him bodily in his amusements. 


THE CONGO. 


Ie’ is probable that when Her Maszsty’s Ministers first 

hit spon the luminons idea of putting & spoke in- the 
wheel of French colonial enterprise by recognizing the 
sovereignty of Portugal over the Lower Congo, they did 
not expect to arouse the lively opposition they are now 
meeting at home. Still less can they have expected that 
the opposition would be headed by Mr. Jacos Bricur. It 


was always pe that mere Jingoes, benighted Im- 
perialists, and suchlike persons of antiquated ideas might 


object to the reversal of a well-established English policy. 
They would natarally be displeased at a new instance of 
the just and holy policy of scuttle and surrender. But 
that a shining light of the Manchester School, a gentle- 
man who has devotedly supported every conceivable fad, 
from peace at any price to female suffrage, should come 
forward with a motion condemning their uumanly little 


dodge was a thing not to be foreseen. Nevertheless, 
that is what has happened, and those who have found 
the Ministerial policy in this matter neither honourable 
nor Ee ent have every reason to be satisfied. It will 
not be possible now for the most devoted apologist of 
the Ministry to assert that the opposition ‘« the treaty 
with Portugal arises from a wicked desire to g\in a new 
colony for England. From the course taken in the debate 
on Tuesday, and the result at which the Honse arrived, 
it may be predicted with considerable probability that 
the treaty will never be made—that is, at least, if the 
Ministry try seriously to get effective guarantees for the 
things which they have promised to see safely secured. It 
would show a remarkable power of forgettiug what has 
come of our many treaties at one time or another with 
Portugal to believe with Mr. Forster that the Government 
of that country would refuse to accept a clause providing 
for anything, if by so doing it could get a little more 
territory to do nothing with. A long experience shows 
that, in certain matters, the word of Spain and Portugal 
is as good as their bond, in the exact sense in which 
that praise might have been justly applied to Mr, 
Swivetter. They will promise anything for an imme- 
diate consideration. But no doubt, if the Ministry 
insist on obtaining some effectual security that Portugal 
shall not govern the Lower Congo according to Portuguese 
ideas, then it is very possible that the statesmen of 
Lisbon may not think the prize worth having. A still 
better reason for hoping that the treaty will never be made 
is the extreme probability that Her Magszsry’s Ministers 
will take the lesson of Tuesday night to heart, and will 
find some more or less creditable means of not conclud- 
ing it. 

The debate on Mr. Jacos Bricut’s motion was remark- 
able, among other things, forthe nimble way in which 
both sides contrived to avoid touching on the real merits 
of the question. In view of the fact that the notion of 
recognizing the sovereignty of Portugal never suggested 
itself to anybody till the expedition of M. pe Brazza 
was being fitted out, it would be childish to assert that 
fear of French enterprise had nothing to do with it. 
No doubt it is as well not to quarrel with our neighbour if 
we can help it, particularly when he seems to be in @ 
pugnacious frame of mind towards ourselves, however 
peacefully inclined to others. It would even bea very com- 
mendable stroke of policy to provide some effectual way of 
quietly avoiding possible collisions. But there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the treaty with Portugal 
would have that useful result. It does not by any means 
follow that because we recognize a Portuguese claim to 
sovereignty when it is likely to serve our turn, after re- 
fusing to do so for centuries, therefore France would do 
the same when she had absolutely nothing to gain, and 
might be a loser by her change of mind. What course 
would the Ministry pursue if, when our treaty was signed 
and sealed, France announced her intention to consider it 
waste paper? Would it propose to compel a general re- 
cognition of Portuguese sovereignty ? or would it pat our 
little ally on the back and tell him to go in and win? 
The results of the proposed treaty with Portugal— 
supposing the question to lie between us alone—were very 
adequately foretold in Parliament. A country which is at pre- 
sent open to the trade ofall the world would be handed over to 
the meanest, most ignorant, and most stupid form of 
colonial administration—that at least is what would happen 
if the sovereignty were made effectual. If, however, 
Portugal undertook the government tied down and limited 
by stipulations imposed by us, it is obvious that the 
British Government would have burdened itself with the 
task of keeping peace on the Congo by means of a corrupt 
and inefficient police which would aot be under its direct 
authority. It is impossible to learn from the speeches of 
Ministers what it is that they proposed to try to do. 
Nothing is to be got either from Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice 
—who can already prove a thing till all men doubt it in 
the most finished Ministerial style—or from Mr. Guapsroxe, 
who darkened counsel with his usual success. Of the 
value of the Portuguese claim in itself it is difficult to 
speak seriously. It is exactly as good as their claim to 
all the African coast from Cape Nun on the west to 
Melinda on the east, and to the interior of the continent 
generally. They first sailed along it in the fifteenth century, 
and their explorers were the Grants and Livinestongs of the 
sixteenth. Most of their acts of effectual sovereignty in 
the Congo are fovrd to be dated in 1491. It must bo 
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acknowledged that in these days, when compacts between 
nations seldom last munch longer than it takes the ink to 
dry, it is touching to find a people which appeals to the 
Treaty of Tordesillas of the 28th April, 1529. Even the 

ublic faith of Portugal, however, has yielded to the in- 
Bisaise of an evil time. Its advocates are forced to 
acknowledge that they do not expect much attention to be 
paid to the Papal Bull of 1452. 

The course which was finally adopted by the Ministry 
in dealing with Mr. Jacos Bricur’s motion was, however, 
a matter of far more importance than the treaty with 
Portugal. Mr. GLApsTONE rnc the attack by ceding 
an acknowledged right of the Crown. He undertook 
to submit the proposed treaty before ratification to the 
House of Commons; and he gave this undertaking in terms 
which apparently include all future treaties whatever. This 
pledge, which Sir Srarrorp Norrucore justly described as 
“ peculiar” and ‘ extraordinary,” was wrapped up in the 
hazy phraseology of which Mr. Giapsronz is so fond, but 
it is intelligible enough. Through a maze of vague words, 
it is easy enough to see that the treaty-making power 
is intended in future to be in the House of Commons. 
Hitherto it has been held to reside in the advisers 
of the Crown, who act on their own responsibility, and 
nobody has maintained that view more firmly than Mr. 
Gtapstone himself. He did not deny this on Tuesday 
night, but, “in view of what has happened in recent years,” 
he has had occasion to change his mind. The pleasure of 
sneering at his political opponents with effect has been so 
strong that Mr, Grapsroye has thought it worth buying at 
the price of the surrender of one of the most important 
rights of the executive Government. It is true that in 
form the Premirr has only laid down a rule of condact 
for his own Ministry; he he not acknowledged a consti- 
tutional right. But he avowedly takes this course on the 
ground that recent experience has proved that Parliament 
can no longer place trust in the honour and judgment of the 
men whom it has itself pointed ont as fittest to govern 
the nation. What he has done, he and his successors will 
expect their political opponents to do. The House of 
Commons will be more than human if it agrees to part 
with power which it has once exercised. Some publicists 
of ability and learning have, indeed, defended the theory 
that Parliament has, or ought to have, a direct control over 
the making of treaties, but general opinion has always 
been on the other side. The arguments which have 
hitherto satisfied public men on this matter, and which 
once seemed unanswerable to Mr. Guapsrove himself, have 
lost none of their efficacy. It is as true as ever it was 
that the House of Commons is as unfit to manage diplo- 
matic matters as it is to direct a campaign, or to super- 
intend the building of a bridge. To spectators it appears 
as obvious as it did before the last general election that 
when Parliament has selected the men whom it thinks 
fittest to govern the country, the rational course js to 
leave them to do so with a minimum of interference in 
matters of detail. It should be unnecessary to point out 
how enormously this Parliamentary publicity will increase 
the difficulties of our diplomatic relations. The indiffer- 
ence with which the House of Commons) received Mr. 
Gtapstonz’s strange promise is almost as remarkable as the 
promise itself. The silence of his supporters is natural 
enough ; but some protest might have been expected from 
the Seieeiies party against a concession which must 
materially weaken the power of the English Government 
in times of international difficulty. Sir Srarrorp Norracore 
seems to have felt at least the novelty of what had been 
done ; but even he confined himself to vague words which, 
to say the least, show no adequate sense of the gravity of 
Mr. GLapstone’s proceeding. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


O make the worse appear the better reason is a well- 
known misdemeanour; but the commission of it is 
supposed to may a certain amount of intellectual power 
on the part of the misdemeanant. It can hardly, however, 
be said that there is this redeeming feature about the com- 
mission of the opposite fault—that of making the better 
reason appear the worse. Yet this, or something like it, 
is what Ministers did (not, by the way, for the first time) 
in reference to the Channel Tunnel matter on Tuesday. 
Intrinsically, and putting aside the circumstances of the 
case, there is no great reason why such a matter should not 


be referred to a joint Committee of both Houses, The 
tribunal, if its members are properly selected, is a suffi- 
ciently august one; and it has been argued, not withon. 
plausibility, that there is something more of permanence 
and authority about its decisions than about those of a 
mere Cabinet. But Mr. Mr. GLAnstone, and 
Mr. Curtpers did not take this line of argument at all. 
According to them, Government had a right to “ask the 
“advice”? of the House on such an important matter, 
Besides, in order to “ preserve continuity of policy” (a 
delightful phrase in Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s mouth), and con- 
sidering the decided support that two previous Govern. 
ments had given (“committed up to the hilt” are Mr. 
Cuipers’s words), the Government, it seems, require the 
support and authority of Parliament in order to buttress 
their tottering resolution and overcome their filial awe of 
the decision of their predecessors. Mr. GLADSTONE went 
further than either of his satellites, and announced the 
extraordinary doctrine that the executive Government 
was fettered by Lord Dersy’s letter of 1874 and the 
Report of the Departmental Commission of the next year. 
On these grounds the Ministry seek to put off their re- 
sponsibility on Parliament; and a docile majority, most of 
whom it is notorious would prefer a different course, let 
them have their way. 

The hopeless badness of the Ministerial arguments can 
be shown in a very few words. In the first place, the 
alleged committal by two successive Governments is enor- 
mously exaggerated. Ten years ago no attempt whatever 
was made to enter into details, and the formal “ no 
objection which Lord GRANVILLE vouchsafed was accom- 
panied by a significant refusal to make any observations 
“on the engineering difliculties of the project.” It is 
indeed notorious, as Sir Ricuarp Cross reminded the 
House, that the project was at that time considered to be 
a harebrained kind of scheme, not worth serious discus- 
sion. Three years later it was indeed taken more seriously, 


‘but the action of the Conservative Government, though 


distinctly open to the charge of want of foresight and con- 
sideration, was strictly and expressly conditioned by a 
reservation of the right to “ destroy the communication.” 
Now it is again notorious that, if the important investigu- 
tions of last year threw light on any point, it was on the 
extreme difficulty of assuring this destruction. Therefore, 
on Mr, Cuawpekzain’s and Mr. CHILDgRs’s own showing, 
the Government is in no way seriously hampered by the 
acts of its predecessors. But the general principle is more 
important than this. The doctrine that an Executive 
Government in a question of admitted national importance 
has a right to devolve its responsibility on Parliament, to 
come to the House of Commons or the House of Lords for 
advice, to ask not for executive powers, but for initiatory 
suggestions, is one so entirely contrary to the whole 
theory of Ministerial government that it cannot be too 
flatly contradicted or too strenuously opposed. Something 
of the same sort was seen in the BraDLAvGH matter; and 
putting the two things together, it can only be supposed 
that Mr. Giapsrone and his colleagues conceive the limita- 
tions of a Minister’s responsibility to be variable exactly as 
the Minister pleases. The reason of the temporary abdi- 
cation of the duties, though not of the advantages, of office 
in the one case was clear; in the other it is not quite so 
plain. There may be dissensions in the Cabinet on the 
subject. It would be to be regretted, but may perhaps be 
unavoidable, if a less creditable reason should be assigned for 
conduct so unprecedented. The connexion of a subordinate 
but important official with the Channel Tunnel schemes is 
unfortunately notorious, and it is at least unlucky that 
there is in this respect a certain coincidence with the 
circumstances of the Trish mail contract. ~ 

With regard to the merits of the matter, and apart from 
the question of a dangerous innovation in constitutional 
practice, the chief point of importance is that the now fore- 
gone conclusion of this mischievous scheme should be 
arrived at as soon and in as decisive a fashion as possible. 
No voice but Sir Witrrip Lawson’s was raised for the 
Tunnel, and he spoke even less seriously than usual. Bat 
Sir Witretp may be thanked for talking scornfally of the 
“* phrases ” on the subject. Asa matter of fact, the phrases 
are almost all on his ownside. It is indeed very hard to dis- 


‘cover oni that sideanything but phrases. ‘The brotherhood 


“ of nations,” “ the marriage of nations,” “the advantazes 
** of international communication,” “ progress,” and all the 
rest of it, supply the nearest approach to argument to be 
found there, unless a still nearer may be recognized in the fine 
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old conviction that two Kentish yeomen are a match for 
five Pomeranian Grenadiers or ten Chasseurs 4 Cheval, 
which some Tunnellites have not been ashamed to revive 
and express. A pamphlet in which Mr. James Know.es 
has collected extracts from the press shows very well 
the width and the strength of the opposition to the 
Tunnel. Town and country, Liberal and Conservative, 
English and Scotch opinion are equally remarkable in 
this concert, from which it may be said confidently that 
hardly a single organ of public feeling of the first impor- 
tance is absent. It is only to be wished that Mr. Knowes 
had completed his work by a florilegium from the sup- 
porters of the Tunnel, for the contrast of quality as well as 
quantity of argument would have been not a little striking. 
This being so, the sooner and the more thoroughly the 
Tunnel is put out of its misery and Sir Epwarp WarTKIN 
out of his hopes the better. Except for the principle in- 
volved, the manner of this happy despatch matters little. 
The proposed Committee, if it comes into operation (and 
it would probably be a less evil to let it come than to 

tpone the settlement of the question), will have but 
Fittle to do in the way of taking evidence, most of which 
is already on record. The commercial aspect of the scheme 
may perhaps be —— into not without advantage, for 
there can be little doubt that if the Tunnel ever became 
largely workable, a serious displacement of trade, not at 
all to the advantage of England, would take place, and an 
influence adverse to British shipping would be exercised. 
This, however, is a matter altogether subordinate to the 
more important and pressing considerations of national 
safety, and of the costly effect of certain panics. These 
have been already urged again and agaih, and the sup- 
porters of the Tunnel have never answered or even 
attempted to answer them. To argue against the Chan- 
nel Tunnel at this time of day is about the same thing 
as arguing in favour of the multiplication table. What is 
wanted is that the conclusions of the enormous majority 
of Englishmen, and of almost the whole body of disin- 
terested persons ef intelligence and education, should be 
formulated and put on record in an authoritative shape 
which may as far as possible dissuade grasping projectors 
in the future from attempting to snatch a profit at the 
expense of the nation. It was the business of the Govern- 
ment to do this, and it is not easy to conceive any way in 
which Mr. Giapsrone might have better employed that 
mastery of detail which is so frequently vaunted than in 
embodying the numerous and fatal objections, military, 
financial, political, and economical, to the scheme. He has 
not chosen to do this, and has preferred to carry out his 
favourite, and, it must be admitted, in a certain sense ex- 
tremely convenient, principle of devolution. Against this 
devolution it is necessary to record a very decided protest, 
and it is not superfluous to point out that there are other 
matters now before the public on which Mr. GuapsToNne 
appears to adopt the same pernicious plan. But, this pro- 
test made, there is little to do except to express the hope 
that the business of the Channel Tunnel may be done 
speedily, thoroughly, and finally, so that the world at 
large, and Sir Epwarp Warkin in particular, may see 
that Englishmen have not yet wholly taken leave of their 
senses, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE continuation of the Transvaal debate is once more 
postponed; and Mr. Guapsrone persists in his refusal 

to give facilities for the motion proposed by the regular 
Opposition. The virtual understanding which the Govern- 
ment has, in this and in other cases, estublished with the 
mutineers in the Conservative party is more intelligible 
than creditable. Mr. Gorst’s disclaimer of any purpose of 
revolt must be accepted as sincere; but assuredly Mr. 
Gtapstone believed that his ostensible opponent was a 
covert ally. He has perhaps interpreted too literally the 
fulsome compliments which haye often been paid to him- 
self by the critics of Sir Srarrorp Norrscors. The 


division will probably be taken on an amendment pro- 
Seve by Mr. Grapstonz himself, and the result will 
sh an additional and superfinous proof that the 
Government commands an ample majority. The Liberal 
party will vote with the Minister the more readily be- 
cause there is but little difference of te as to the 
It is scarcely 


policy which is to be immediately pursu 


possible that any but the blindest isans can approve 
both of the past and of the present conduct of the Govern- 
ment. If the Convention was a prudent and serious 
arrangement, it ought to be executed; and, on the other 
hand, the assumption that it cannot be enforced is the 
severest condemnation of the former settlement. The 
majority of the House of Commons will not in any circum- 
stances pass a vote of censure on the Government; and a 
new war with the Transvaal Boers would be universally 
unwelcome. The long interval which will have elapsed 
between Mr. Gorst’s unwarranted intrusion and any 
division which may be taken will have confused in the 
recollection of many members the issues which they 
have to decide. The forcible arguments of Lord Grey and 
Sir Barrie Frere have perhaps by this time been partiall 
forgotten. A week hence the Ministerialist apologists wi 
perhaps not condescend to answer Mr. ForstEr’s powerful 
speech. 

Mr. McKeyziz has published in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century an article on South Africa which 
contains much useful information. He has the great merit 
of not writing as a partisan, and be scarcely notices some 
of the principal recent controversies. The statistics which 
he sapplies or repeats, though they are neither novel nor 
recondite, may tend to correct some popular misappre- 
hensions. The whole population of the South African 
States and Provinces is probably not more than a million 
and a half, of which four-fifths are natives. Mr. McKenzie 
shows that nearly all improvements which have been 
effected are due to English influence, though he indicates 
no prejudice against the Dutch. Until lately the two 
European races had almost ceased to entertain any re- 
ciprocal antagonism; and, according to Mr. McKenzie, 
even the annexation of the Transvaal was at the time 
regarded by the great body of the Boers with favour or 
indifference. The measure was nevertheless dangerous and 
injurious, principally because successive English Govern- 
ments had no deliberate or'settled policy. The concession 
of responsible government to the Cape in 1872 was pre- 
mature; the annexation of the Transvaal, though it was 
not the work of Sir Barttz Frere, was the main cause of 
the Zulu war, which again rendered the Boers independent 
of English protection. The withdrawal from the Transvaal 
after a series of petty defeats reduced the credit and in- 
fluence of the Imperial Government to the lowest point. 
It remains to be seen whether the restoration of Cerzwayo 
will not lead to additional troubles. 

The policy which Mr. McKenziz recommends would be- 
just id reasonable if the country were disposed to under- 
take fresh responsibilities. A Governor-General of South 
Africa, controlling all native relations outside the Cape 
Colony, could only maintain peace and promote civilization 
by means of a competent military force. The Colonial 
Government has not unnaturally found the burden of con-. 
trolling the adjacent Basuto tribes too great for its re- 
sources. The rash attempt to disarm the whole native. 
population led to a tedious struggle in which neither party 
obtained a decisive victory. e Cape Parliament and 
Ministry have sometimes nearly resolved to abandon the. 
contest, but they still hesitate to recognize the complete in- 
dependence of the Basutos. At the date of the last accounts, 
a mission had been despatched to Basutoland, in the hope 
of arriving at some tolerable compromise. A colony equal 
in population to a large London parish, though it ma: 
possess territory sufficient for an independent State, is. 
scarcely qualified to control a dependency inhabited -by 
alien races. The Imperial Government ought either to. 
have delayed the grant of purely representative institutions, 
or to have reserved to itself the control of the native. 
tribes beyond the limits of the colony. The pending ex. 
tension of popular power in Natal will be of doubtful 
expediency if a little local Assembly is allowed to encroach. 
on the functions which properly the Government. 
aud the Crown. In that colony the natives, principally of 
Zulu blood, outnumber the white inhabitants in the propor- 
tion of twenty to one. Many of the coloured inhabitants: 
are refugees from the despotism of Cerewaro, or from the. 
ig anarchy which followed his tempo removal. 

hey had not been hitherto discontented with the Colonial 
administration ; but, if Natal were no longer a Crown 
colony, they would not submit to a dominant minority. 
The change of government which is now proposed consists 
in an increase of the number of elected members of the 
Legislature ; but possibly it may have been arranged that 
the Governor should still exercise supreme control through 
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his nominees. No implicit reliance can be placed on the 
expediency of a measure which may probably have been 
devised by Lord Kimszrtey. No previous Colonial Secre- 
tary seems to have more habitually preferred theories and 
constitutional fictions to the lessons of practical ex- 
ence. 

. The Government of the Transvaal will not have waited 
for the conclusion of the debate in the House of Commons 
to satisfy itself that it need apprehend no interference 
with its aggression in Bechuanaland. It is possible that 
the native chiefs who have by their feuds facilitated in- 
vasion may combine against their restless enemies ; bat in 
the long run the more powerful race will gradually 
advance, unless indeed some military force, such as that 
which formerly obeyed Cerzwayo, should be organized 
by some able and ambitious chief. The natives may 
also profit by a possible feud between the English and 
Dutoh inhabitants of South Africa; but the rupture 
which Mr. Guapstone professed to apprehend has not yet 
disclosed itself: Until lately all classes of the popula- 
tion seemed to be loyal and contented. The result of 
a struggle which is on all accounts to be deprecated could 
not be easily foreseen. The Dutch colonists are more 
numerous, especially among the agricultcral population ; 
but commercial activity is almost entirely confined to the 
English; and it may be added that, in case of extreme 
need, the indifference to colonial interests which is ex- 
hibited by Parliament and in the press might probably be 
disturbed. Lord Dersy himself, though he is not likely 
to sanction an aggressive policy, lately expatiated on the 
importance of colonial interests as compared with foreign 
relations. The abandonment of a large temperate region 
hitherto open to English enterprise might provoke similar 
protests to those which have interrupted the mysterious 
negotiations of the Government for the surrender of the 
Congo to Portugal. The progress of European civiliza- 
tion, except when it is conducted by English agency, has 
generally the effect of checking or destroying commercial 
intercourse, even when it is not accompanied by a revival 
of the slave trade. Experience shows that, in default of 
artificial advantages or differential duties, English com- 
modities enjoy a preference in the colonies. 


It seems not improbable that the affairs of Zulnland 
may once more demand attention. No explanation has 
ever been given of the reasons for restoring CeTEwAyo 
in spite of the protests of the people of Natal, and 
in opposition to the strong opinion of the prudent and 
experienced Governor of the colony. When Sir Henry 
Butwer found that his objections were neglected or 
overruled by Lord Kimpertey, he recommended the reser- 
vation of a considerable territory caagarwyg J north of 
the colony as a refuge for the chiefs who declined to 
submit to Cerewayo, and also as an outlet for the super- 
abundant population of Natal. The Zulus on the border 
had already begun to migrate into Joun Doyn’s country, 
under the impression that they would still be entitled 
to the protection of the English Government. The ter- 
ritory which Sir H. Butwer proposed to retain was in- 
dicated on a map published in one of the South African 
Blue-books ; but Lord KutserLey seems to have drawn 
his pen through the middle of the map, much as the Em. 
peror Nicuo.as was said to trace projected railways straight 
from point to point. Of the reservation which is now 
authorized it can only be said that it is of about half the 
extent which Sir H. Botwer thought necessary for the 
purpose. It is not known whether Lord Kimpertey’s 
alteration was founded on mere conjecture, or perhaps 
suggested by Bishop Cotexso and the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. If Lord Kimper.ey’s motive was a desire to 
conciliate Cerewayro, the object has not been attained. The 
restored potentate is indignant at the curtailment of 
his dominions, especially as the arrangement places 
Joun Dunn beyond the reach of his vengeance. When 
Crtewayo signed the agreement which includes the reser- 
vation he protested that he was submitting to superior 
force, and it appears that he is already preferring claims 
to the excepted territory. Immigrants are deterred by his 
threats from settling in the district, and assurances that 
the arrangement is irrevocable naturally command but 
little confidence. Sir Garnet Wo.seELey, witk the full 
authority of his Government, guaranteed to the chiefs the 
possession of the territories which were divided amongst 
them, and which are now restored to Cetewayo. Ata later 


stance the engagement will probably be kept. Lord 
Dersy may be inaccessible to ambitious motives, but he 
will not be as much disposed as Lord Kiwbearvey to court 
lay and ecclesiastical philanthropists. 


FRANCE, 


HE Extreme Left has made its first attack on M, 

Ferry’s Ministry, and, though it had secured an ally 
within the Cabinet, it has not come off conqueror. For- 
tunately perhaps for the Prime Minister, the battle hag 
been fought in the vacation. Had the Chamber of Deputies 
been sitting, the temptation to put the Government in a 
minority might have been too strong to be resisted. 
Before General Bituor ceased to be Minister of War he 
gave orders that in the annual cavalry mancouvres 
General pe Gattiret should take the chief command, and 
when General TxisaupIN came to the War Office these 
orders of General Bitio1’s were confirmed. This was 
on the 12th of March, and from that day for- 
ward the appointment of General pE GALLIFET, or 
rather its confirmation by General THIBAUDIN, was 
continuously attacked in the organs of the Extreme 
Left. To give General pg GaLtiret, they said, the con- 
trol of military movements on so grand a scale was to put 
it in his power to make a coup d'état, and they further 
argued that General pz GavLiret’s antecedents made it ex- 
ceedingly probable that he would turn the opportunity to 
account. That Radical journalists should write in this 
way about the Marquis pz GaLiret is not wonderful. He 
has not always been the good Republican he became under 


_ Gamberta’s guidance, and the survivors of the Commune 


have certainly no cause to love him. What is won- 
derful is that a Minister of War, even though that 
Minister of War be General THipaupin, should have 
condescended to listen to these representations. General 
THIBAUDIN may perhaps plead by way of excuse the 
peculiar and unfortanate position in which circumstances, 
and his own treatment of circumstances, have combined 
to place him. He was made Minister of War for a specific 
purpose. There was adirty piece of work to be done, and 
no one else could be found to doit. Frenchmen would 
think that the Republic was indeed in danger if the ad- 
ministration of the army were entrusted to a civilian, and 
it would not be easy to give it to an officer below the 
rank of general. On the other hand, M. Ferry had made 
up his mind that the Orteans Princes were, for no fault 
ot their own, to be placed on the retired list, and only 
one General would consent to prepare the necessary 
decree. Thus General Tuisaupin became Minister of 
War on condition of doing what no other general could 
be persuaded to do, and his pliancy cannot have en- 
deared him to the many officers who thought that they 
had a better title to the post. Even General Turpaupin 
was not made to live alone, and as he has no friends in 
the army, he is reduced to seek them in civil life. The 
act which forced him thus to go in search of companion- 
ship has made him a favourite with the Extreme Left. 
Though they would have liked to have turned the OrLEANs 
Princes out of the army, or better still out of the country, 
it was something to have them placed on the retired list, 
for no other reason than that they happen to be descend- 
ants of the Kings of France; and, had there been no 
General Turpaupiy, this pleasure would not have been 
tasted. Thus the Extreme Left was prepared to make a 
friend of General Turpavpiy, provided only that he con- 
tinued to show himself worthy of their confidence, and in 
General pe GaLLirer’s appointment they found an oppor- 
tunity of putting him to the test. General Tuipavpix 
read, heard, and heeded; and by and by it was ahnounced 
in a Radical paper that the Minister of War had 
cancelled the order relating to the cavalry mancavres, 
that each division would be under the orders of its own 
general, and that General pz Gatuirer would consequently 
not command in chief. Before, however, this counter 
decree had got any further than the columns of the journal 
thus taken into the secret, it was seen and stopped by the 
Minister of the Interior, on the ground that an appoint- 
ment of this kind, once made, could not be cancelled with- 
out the consent of the Cabinet. The Extreme Left pro- - 
tested against this doctrine as unconstitutional, and called 


time the Imperial Government solemnly pledged itself to; upon the Minister of War to assert his independence 
retain possession of the Transvaal. In the present in- | within his own department alike of chief and colleagues. 
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What General Tarsavpin did in this way is not precisely 
known, but in the end the nomination of General DE 
Gatuiret has been maintained, though, as some compensa- 
tion to the Muyister of War, the scale of the manceavres 
has been greatly reduced. 


So far, therefore, M. Ferry has ghown some courage, 
and has found himself in no way the worse for it. Luckily 
for him, General pz Gattiret, though he is hated by the 
Irreconcilables, stands decidedly well with the Gambettists, 
so that the most active and influential section of the Cabinet 
was on the side of the Prime Minister. Whether M. Ferry 
would have been equally resolute if M. Watveck Rousseau 
had taken General Tuipaupin’s part is another question. 
More evidence will be forthcoming upon this point when 
M. Ferry comes to deal with the Manuals of Civil and Moral 
Instruction which have brought so many bishops and 
priests into conflict with the Government. In speaking 
the other day at the final meeting of a conference of 
normal schools, he defined the position of morality in the 
school course as something altugether apart from the rest 
of the school-work. Morality, he said, is not a subject to 
be taught in a given number of lessons; it ought to enter 
into all the intercourse of a teacher with his scholars. 
The methods of imparting it may be as various as the 
school-work. In the hands of a good teacher reading, 
conversation, recitation, singing, may one and all be made 
to minister to the moral progress of the children. Still 
M. Ferry was obliged to admit that there may be 
teachers who cannot rise to this high philosophical level, 
and that these weaker brethren may find it necessary 
to have recourse to a manual. The natural conclusion 
from this concession would seem to be that in a matter 
of so much delicacy the Department of Public Instrac- 
tion must forbid the introduction of any but properly 
authorized manuals into elementary schools, and that the 
greatest care shall be taken to allow nothing to appear in 
them which can shock the religious feelings of the parents 
who, in the great majority of cases, are compelled to send 
their children to schools in which these manuals are in 
use. M. Ferry was not candid enough to admit that this 
spans ought to have been taken; on the contrary, 

e says that the choice of books of morality, as of all other 
books, must be absolutely left to the teacher. He adds, 
however, in the same breath that this choice must be 
exercised under proper regulations. What these regula- 
tions are to be M. Ferry did not say; bat he made a 
violent attack upon the bishops and curés who, in the 
absence of any such regulations, ie presumed to read some 
of the manuals for themselves and to warn parents against 
them. M. Ferry admits that the Government are pledged 
to enforce religious neutrality in elementary schools, and 
he must know that among elementary teachers there are 
some who beyond doubt will violate this neutrality if they 
find that they can do so without bringing down cen- 
sure upon themselves. Under these circumstances, the 
least that M. Ferry ought to have done would have 
been to make instant inquiry into the justice of the 
complaints alleged against the bishops. It is not likely 
that a Roman Congregation would have been at the 
pains to condemn harmless books intended to be used by 

r children in elementary schools. Had it done so, 
indeed, M. Ferry’s triamph would have been complete. 
He would have been able to challenge the bishops to point 
out what were the passages which had led to these books 
being placed on the Index, and he might have derived a 
natural enjoyment from watching their efforts to read a 
meaning into the. author’s language which it had never 
been intended to bear. Instead of this, M. Ferry assumes 
without inquiry that the bishops are in’ the wrong, and 
proceeds to stop the pay of the parochial clergy for follow- 
ing in the steps, of their ecclesiastical superiors. Even 
now itis impossible to make out clearly what M. Ferry is 
going todo. He talks of having the manuals of civil and 
moral instruction sent up to him for inspection; but the com- 
mentators on this text are not agreed whether he means to 
pass judgment on each book asa whole or only on such parts 
of it as deal with politics. If M. Ferry is in earnest when 
he says that elementary schools must be theologically 
neutral, why does he invest with so much mystery the 
means by which he proposes to secure that this neutrality 
is observed ? 


THE CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. : 


T= debate on the second reading of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill has added almost nothing to 
what was already known of the measure. The speech of 
the Arrorney-GeNERAL was not more remarkable for 
brevity than for barrenness of argument. The reasons he 
brought forward to justify the change which it is proposed 
to introduce in our method of trying prisoners accused of 
criminal offences were in fact amplifications of two asser- 
tions. He insisted on the anomalous nature of the present 
system, and made much of the possibility that, as the 
law now stands, men are too frequently condemned for 
crimes of which they are innocent. This latter would 
undoubtedly be a strong argument in favour of a reform 
if it could be proved that the ATroRNEY-GENERAL is 
justified in his opinion. As a matter of fact, however, he 
produced nothing which by any straining of language can 
be called proof that it is well founded. He made the 
most of the fact that twelve convicts have been released 
from prison in three years on the ground that they were 
innocent of the crimes for which they had been con- 
demned. But he gave no details; and, as Sir H. Girrarp 
pointed out, it is very possible that, if he had, the 
House might have thought that the mistake lay on the 
side of the pardon. His reference to deathbed confessions 
only served to show how greatly he was in want of a serious 
argument. His other argument is one which has an appa- 
rently irresistible effect on the minds of the present Min- 
istry. It is, as we know from recent experience in India, 
enough to show them that an anomaly exists, and they 
hasten to improve it off the face of the earth, with an 
heroic indifference as to what they may happen to destroy 
with it. The Arrorney-Generat did not fail to make the 
most of the anomalous state of the law which allows a man 
to appeal against a decision by which he may lose twenty 
pounds, but not against the sentence which condemns him 
to be hanged. What, however, he did not do was to prove 
that this state of things leads to practical injustice, or that 
the Bill will not help the guilty in its effort to defend the 
innocent. 


The critics of the Bill are by no means confined to this 
one point on which to make their attacks. The measure 
is vulnerable enough on other sides. As Sir Harpincg 
GurrarD pointed out, there is the greatest poasible vague- 
ness in the language of the Bill as to the means to be 
provided for trying appeals. The gaoler also is to give 
the convict “all facilities for the purpose of an appeal”; 
but how, or to what extent, is not said. It is also at 
least probable that, by diminishing the importance of 
the first trial, this Bill will make juries more, and not 
less, ready to condemn than they are now. Considering, 
moreover, that the only answer made in the House the 
other night to the critics of the Bill was a chorus of re- 
petitions of the assertion that our criminal procedure as 
it stands is an anomaly, it was well to point out that the 
Bill proposed to establish a state of things quite as 
anomalous. If it becomes law, a murderer will have the 
same right to appeal as a suitor in a civil case who has 
been cast by an adverse decision ; but the borglar will only 
be able to appeal from a sentence of fifteen years’ penal 
servitude by leave of the Atrorney-GeneraL. That the 
Ministerial measure is one-sided is doubtless what recom- 
mends it most effectually to its admirers: It favours the 
side which Mr. Hopwoop and his party take under their 
particdlar protection. The convicted murderer will be 
able to get a new trial, and, duly instructed by recent 
experience as to the weak points of his case, will make 
another fight in the good cause of philanthropic en- 
couragement of crime. But no means are provided for 
re-trying men who have been unduly acquitted. And 
yet the prisoners who escape well-deserved punishment 
are certainly not fewer than those who are improperly 
condemned. It is of course just this leniency to crimi- 
nals which attracts the sentimentalists of the Liberal 
party. They approve and support the Bill because it is a 
step, anda long one, towards the complete abolition of 
capital punishment. For that very reason we think it 
should be most strenuously opposed. The value of capital 

unishment as a deterrent to the worst class of criminals 

as been proved beyond all dispute, and to the satisfaction 
of everybody who is not blinded by humanitarian preju- 
dices. The Court of Criminal Appeal Bil provides for its 
abolition by putting every possible cause of delay between 
the sentence and the execution. The Arrorney-GengRat 
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endeavoured to show that no delay would be caused, since 
the appeal must be made within seven days, and the 
Judges would have ample time to decide on it before the 
day fixed for the execution. But it is impossible to 1 
e that, when once a man bad appealed, a reprieve would 
not be granted to give him time to produce fresh evidence. 
And nobody can suppose that any man would be hanged 
after a long agony dragged on from reprieve to reprieve. 
The case of Lamson, which the Arrorney-GENERAL cited as 
a proof that delay would not prevent the ultimate execu- 
tion of the sentence, gives no support to his opinion; the 
delay in that case was quite exceptional, and due to the 
unprecedented intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment. The case, too, is one which tells wholly against the 
Ministerial measure. The result showed that the prisoner 
had been adequately tried under the existing system, 
and it also proved that it is just the more cunning and 
dangerous murderer of the Lamson stamp who will profit 
by the Bill. Nothing was more conspicuously absent from 
e speeches of the majority than any attempt to prove 
that the triple trial now given is inadequate to the dis- 
covery of the truth. Sir Witt1am Harcoorr, in his speech 
in support of the Arrorney-GENERAL, gave a remarkable 
instance of the mental confusion which seems to pre- 
vail on the Ministerial benches. He welcomed the Bill 
because it would relieve the Home Secretary from the 
disagreeable duty of deciding on capital sentences in the 
last resort; but it was amply shown that it will do 
nothing of the kind. When the appeal to the judges has 
become law, it will still be the duty of the Home Secre- 
tary to decide as to whether or not the condemned 
risoner is to be executed. If all the judges decide against 
im, there will probably be no chance for the convict ; 
but, if one dissents from the opinion of the majority, 
there will scarcely be any possibility of carrying out the 
sentence. In view of the weakness of the arguments 
brought forward in support of the Bill, and the certainty 
that it will at least greatly increase the difficulty of getting 
any murderer hanged, it is impossible to suppose that it 
has been introduced for any other purpose than to make 
capital punishment as difficult as possible. 
efore the debate was over, the wish of some of the 
speakers that lay opinion should be heard on the question 
was satisfied in a highly instructive manner. Mr. PARNELL 
very naturally welcomed the Bill, and drew the deduction 
which everybody might have expected from it. Neither 
is it easy to see what answer the Ministry can make to 
him. From their own point of view, he is perfectly justi- 
fied in asking that, until the Court of Appeal which the 
Bill proposes to establish is in working order, no capital 
sentence shall be carried out. According to the Ministerial 
theory, the present system is unsatisfactory and untrust- 
worthy in the most ordinary criminal cases. It must be 
much more so where juries have to be formed by a most 
rigid selection, and where trials have to be conducted 
under a special local law and in tho midst of great 
litical excitement. The appeal from Dublin is to the 
Tord Lieutenant, who is no more likely than the Home 
Secretary to be a competent judge. No answer was 
made to Mr. ParneLt, and no answer could be made 
after the speech of the Arrorney-GeneraL. The trial of 
the men accused of the murders in the Phoenix Park is now 
at hand, and it is easy to foresee the nature of the com- 
ments which will be made on it, and of the demands from 
Irish members to which Ministers will have to submit in 


silence, unless they elude them by subterfuge. Their own 


declarations have debarred them from any more dignified 
form of answer. They have done their best to justify all 
e accusations which the most loud-mouthed of disloyal 
journals can bring against the jury which will have to 
ive a verdict on the accusations brought against Jor 
RADY and his companions. Mr. PaRNneLL could scarcely 
have done the critics of the Bill a better service than he 
did by his speech, and the most sanguine of them can 
scarcely have hoped to have seen its possible bad conse- 
quences so soon and so convincingly demonstrated. 


THE ENTHRONIZATION. 


Spare Liberation Society must be making good progress 
towards the uncomfortable consciousness that its task 
is every day becoming more difficult, not from any 
abatement in its active spite against the Church of 
England, but simply from that growth in influence and 


pognlaniyy which sums up the gross result of the more recent 


istory of that institution. When absentee Archbishops 
of Canterbury, with hole-and-corner ceremonial, took 
possession of their seat of dignity in their own Cathedral 
by the vicarfous agency of some obscure prebendary, the 
Metropolitan was of course appraised at.the value of his 
representative, and tee energy on which the institution of 
which he was chief-in-hiding could rely for continuous 
life had no sign about it of capability to renew a rapid 
and visible waste. In accentuated contrast to those Sad. 
ducean days, all England was interested in Archbisho 
Benson’s enthronization, and a notable sample of English 
society took part in the actual ceremonial. This change 
may be a pleasant or an unpleasant lesson, according 
as the spectator is Churchman or Dissenter; but only 
unreasoning perversity can deny that it denotes a 
noteworthy revolution. The present value attached to the 
enthroning would have been remarkable if the tradition 
of the Primate’s ceremonial appearance at Canterbu 
had never been broken, just as the coronation of eac 
sovereign is remarkable as a fresh link in a long chain 
which only fails at Epwarp V. Bat the significance, 
though different, is just as striking of the substitution 
after centuries of torpor of a real for a sham enthronization 
when we recollect that the first modern Metropolitan who 
was personally placed upon the Marble Chair thirty-five 
years ago was one whose name pre-eminently recalls anti- 
ceremonial memories—Archbishop Sumyer. The function 
which his better instincts persuaded him to revive has 
gone on under his three successors progressively improv- 
ing in dignity, importance, and popularity, till, to do 
honour to Archbishop Benson, we see the municipality 
after half a century again claiming to tender the 
graceful homage of a ceremonious reception. Ingenious 
sophists will probably endeavour to discount the signi- 
ficance of the contrast by alleging that the show drew the 
crowd. But the answer to this contention is obvious. In 
itself the show was not much, and certainly presented nothi 
to explain the throng. Any pageant of which Canterbury 
Cathedral is the scene is well framed, otherwise there was 
not much to be said for the artistic value of the function. 
Numbers of course made the procession of clergy im- 
pressive ; but the music was not of special excellence or 
power, and the actual threefold enthronization gave but 
slight wsthetic opportunities. The sight was made by the 
sightseers, and the sightseers were drawn to the gather- 
ing by the common impulse of an interest in the day’s 
proceeding as a proclamation of the standing of the Church 
of England as incorporated with the State of England. 
The personal attributes of Archbishop Bryson may be 
brought into the argument, and we fully admit all the 
reasoning which may be founded on them. We could not 
wish for a better proof of the rejuvenescence of the Church 
of England than the popularity of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury founded on qualities equally alien from the 
exclusiveness of fossil high-and-dryness and the vulgar 
conventionalities of Exeter Hall. 


The Corporation in its address referred with regret to 
the centuries which bad elapsed since the time when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was a resident close to his 
Cathedral. Some who cheered the beauty of the sentiment 
were probably a little startled at hearing the ARCHBISHOP in 
answer declare that he thoroughly agreed with it. Hesaw 
the difficulties, but he still hoped to live long enough to be a 
resident in his Cathedral city. For an Archbishop to keep 
due residences both at Lambeth and at Canterbury would be 
something like deserting Addington ; and all who know that 
pleasant place of modern memories, with its huge thickets 
of rhododendron and its pine-strewn moorlands, within 
sight of London, can appreciate the heroism of such a 
renunciation on the part of an overworked administrator 
longing for rest. Canterbury, one may be told, is but a 
little unprogressive country town with languishing trade 
and stagnant interests, while its distance from London 
would consume appreciable time in journeying. But all 
this is a description of Canterbury as it has become owing 
to the removal of that motive power which it is now pro- 
posed to re-establish with increased vitality. Its Cathedral 
Chapter was ereated for better and deeper work than can 
be now got from it by a non-resident Metropolitan. Out 
of the ruins of St. Augustine’s old Abbey a modern College 
bearing the same name has been created, with no less a | 
scope than the educational lead of the Charch of England’s 
missions, and may anticipate a future which seems only 
now beginning. Other institutions too, both old and new, 
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cluster round the walls of the minster. Even as far as 
situation has to be considered, Canterbury, upon the high 
road of Europe, is brought close to London by com- 
peting railroads; while the telegraph confounds old- 
fashioned measurements. In fact, Canterbury exists to 
enable its Archbishop to show that he too, because he is 
a Metropolitan, is a diocesan; and the very absence of 
those larger material interests on which big towns live 

ives @ fair and uneneumbered field for the development 
of the works, at once spiritual and practical, which are 
the reason of ecclesiastical organization, and which 
need not all of them be centred in London. An 
Archbishop haunting board-rooms in London, and rushing 
off for gasps of fresh air to the Croydon hills, is an ex- 
emplary embodiment of conscientious work; but the 
feelings to which the spectacle appeals are those of the 
most prosaic reason, and it is certain that while it feeds 
on reason alone no spiritual institution can attain the full 
luxuriance of its growth. Plant the Metropolitan at his 
minster in his patriarchal chair, with the memories of 
thirteen hundred years, face to face with the examples 
of his better and the warnings of his less worthy pre- 
decessors, and reason and imagination are alike satisfied. 
The opportunities which may be sleeping but have not 
died, awake in their full strength. So the imagination 
is called into play, both with the prelate to sustain 
him in his enterprise and with his flock to conciliate 
them towards the experiment which is being adven- 
tured.in their behalf by the man who is recognized 
as the Archbishop not only of, but at, Canterbury. 
Until, at all events, the experiment of residence has 
been tried it is not possible to dogmatize over its suc- 
cess. Our old Universities were planted in country 
towns, and this circumstance has made their history. 
They may possibly owe their continuity to the good 
fortune of not having been entangled in the dangerous 
complications attending the neighbourhood of large cities. 
The University of Paris was once their rival, but where is 
it now? An Archbishopric of Canterbury, with all the 
accidents attaching to its dignity, is not in the domain of 
theology so very dissimilar from a University, and it may 
ceca its while to con the lessons suggested by the 

eness. 


ENGLISHWOMEN ABROAD. 


« ty is nothing advantageous for Englishwomen on the 
I Continent,’ says Mr. Flowers, that worthy magistrate. 
The excellent Beak had been hearing the application of the father 
of a ballet-girl. This young lady had been induced by an artful 
advertisement to leave the paternal roof and seek a limited income 
on the Continental stage. She found herself, very much against 
her will, at Warsaw, where she was more than halt-frozen, ill fed, 
scarcely paid at all, and subjected to the coarsest insults from one of 
her managers. There was nothing “ advantageous ” in all this. If 
g women of an adventurous turn will stick to England, and the 
itimate drama, they will never have to regret following the advice 
of Mr. Flowers. The foreign ballet has its prizes, but they chiefly 
fall to Nana, and people like Nana, not to honest English girls. 
Our countrywoman in Warsaw complained that the natives regard 
her with a stony Polish stare. There was no admiration in those 
eyes that theydid gaze withal. The fact is, that English beauty 
is not admired on the disadvantageous Continent. 

- The, intelligent foreigner has two types of British female, 
around which he permits his consciousness to play freely. One is 
that of the “blonde mees.” She has “a lovely hide,” as 
Mr. Du Maurier’s German lady says, ‘a lovely hide,” an ex- 
quisite complexion. She is blonde and passionate, but she is shy 
and difficult of accese. Secretly she pines for Alphonse; but, 
when introduced to him, she shrinks from his conquering glances; 
Her conversation consists of the words “Oh! yes”; but it is be- 
lieved that she only wants a chance to burst the bars of conven- 
tion and declare the lava-like passion which glows beneath her 
coy exterior, She is two or three times millionaire, and will 
bring her husband the title of a baronet. ‘The other foreign con- 
— of an Englishwoman is neatly summed up by the remark 

a detective in one of M. Xavier de Montépin’s charming ro- 
mances :—“ She is red-haired, has a jowl, long teeth, and enor- 
mous feet-—she must be an Englishwoman,” says this detective, 
of a lady he is —— 

: rojecting tee @ wispy ringlets of the Briti 
fein Leown all French fair 
countrywomen have, let us admi ong teet! possession 
of this charm somehow goes wi prise. Liberal opinions, and 
ideas about deceased wife's sister and female suffrage. There can 

‘no relation here of cause and effect. Liberal views cannot 
affect the size of the ,nor can the size of the teeth react, 

Opinions. That our countrywomen are all red- 
heired and have big feet no Briton will allow. They wear sensible 


boots, because they walk, and climb, and run, and play lawn-tennis; 


but their feet are not to be reckoned big because they are not 

cramped with varnished shells of tight boots, As to the “ jowl,” - 
the foreign opinion on that subject is derived from a study of 

Mr. Burne Jones's pictures. Those chins, which are merely the 

outward sign of intensity, French critics refer to a habit of devour- 

ing huge quantities of cold meat at luncheon. Mr. Burne Jones's 

passionate maids are supposed to be “ great eaters of beef.” 

Neither foreign view of the English girl, whether we take the 
more or the less flattering estimate, can be called “ advantageous.” 
American girls are much more popular abroad than ours, and for 
an obvious reason, They are more Continental in their tastes, 
They live for society, dress, flirtation, Our young women, like 
their fathers and brothers, are profoundly indifferent to Conti- 
nental opinion. When Swedenborg visited heaven, he found that the 
English there kept very much to themselves. So do our country- 
women abroad. They have plenty of interests apart from society. 
They botanize, they walk, they play lawn-tennis as if they meant 
winning sets, not hearts. They carry hammers, they explore 
fossils, they dig up bits of primitive man, they collect sea-beasts. 
they even study the peasants and their patois. They regard 
foreign young men as beings of another species, no more marriage~ 
able than monkeys, For all these reasons they do not dress to 
please foreign young men. They wear big nailed boots, hideous 
sunshades, and, when very Alpine and pedestrian, seem chiefly to 
robe themselves in seedy old ulsters, Sealskins and waterproofs 
limit their ideas of costume. They wear out their old things. 
Occasionally they introduce esthetic dresses to a foreign popula- 
tion which never heard of Mr. Wilde. It is amusing to observe 
the horror-stricken curiosity of a foreign town when the first pea- 
cock-blue pair of puffed sleeves is promenaded through the streets, 
All these signs of the cold and insular indifference of the British 
fair make her unpopular on the Continent. She is not thinking 
about love, and sentiment, and fine feelings. She is taking her 
pleasure manfully, after the manner of her race. 

Thus English girls seldom marry foreigners; and, if marriage be 
“advantageous,” then for English girls Mr. Flowers’s saying holds 
true. Marriages of mixed races and opposed religions seldom come 
to very conspicuous good. It is better to be “ endogamous” 
within the nationality. Of course at places like Cannes there is a 
great deal of flirtation, and a little marrying comes of it. 
But at Cannes there is only another innings of the London 
season, with nothing particularly Continental about it. Peo 
who go there merely play the same old game in winter, as Mr. lvo 
Bligh’s Eleven play the same dear old game all winter in 
Australia. Nothing but the sky is changed, and the Cannes sky 
can scarcely be called foreign. It is in much smaller Mediter- 
ranean settlements, and in Switzerland and Normandy, and so on, 
that the British virgin exists like a kind of dowdy Diana “ lead- 
ing the precise life,” and not troubling herself about the more 
poetic affections. 

The character which these maidens make for their country- 
women is not “‘ advantageous” to English girls who go abroad to 
make their livelihood. They are apt to share the unpopularity of 
their sisters of the small watering-places and mountain resorts. It 
is always disagreeable to be a governess. To bea governess in 
a French family must be not more endurable than to be a Ger-' 
man governess in an English family. Of all human beings the 
wrong sort of German governess suffers most, and is most a 
cause of suffering to others. She cannot understand our ways. 
She says we despise intellect and worship wealth. She likes. 
to dine at twelve on all the horrible survivals which German 
cookery inherits from the age of Arminius, She is sentimental, 
and her pupils are practical. She scolds them through the 
medium of the dictionary. “Mary,” she cries to a girl of fifteen, 
“you are a ——”; words fail her, and she seizes the German- 
English lexicon. ‘“ You are a——”; “Flirt” suggests a younger 
sister. “No,” cries the Teuton maiden, continuing her 
searches. “Gossip,” hints the younger sister. “No.” “Tease,”* 
whispers the younger; * No, ah ”—here she finds the word in her 
dictionary—* you are a jeelt.” Such is the German governess. 
not of the right sort, and such, we may presume, is the English ' 
governess too often in France and Germany. With such incom- 
patibility of temper, tastes, habits, and such scant knowledge 
of the ways and speech of the alien, the lot of the English 
governess abroad is often worse than the lot of the English 
governess at home. That is saying a very great deal. But the 
profession of the governess abroad has at least its prizes. Turks 
and Russians are generous and wr me In a Pasha’s house in 
Armenia, in the Steppes or in Siberia, the English governess is’ 
often kindly treated, and remunerated on a muniticent scale. 
Occasionally she has a chance of wedding an Effendi (if: 
she does not mind polygamy) or of becoming a princess 
among the Hyperboreans. Adventures fall to the adventurous. 
She has to suffer, of course, from home-sickness, from a’ 
sense of the endless mountains and snowy wastes that sever: 
her from her kindred. But she sees an odd out-of-the-way form’ 
of human life. When she comes home, if she is clever, she can 
write a novel or two, and a book on “ Nights in the Harem,” or 
the like. With the help of a little scandal about the Czar, or: 
some revelations of Nihilism,a very pleasing volume may thus be 
compiled. But such situations are the big izes, and they are 
rare, On the whole, there is little that can be called advantageous 
in the — of the English governess abroad. — § 
_ As for poor girls who go to the Continent to get a servant's 


situation, their chances (if they are very young’ and foolish) do” 
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not bear to be described here. Occasionally stories of what they 
endure come to us,and make a stir, and are forgotten. Very 
young girls, ignorant of life, and full of foolish courage, certainly 
will do well to remain on our side of the Channel. Probably the 
Continent is only “advantageous” for ladies who belong to 
that international aristocracy which has relations in all Courts, 
and of which Europe, rather than any single country, 1s 
the native land. To people thus happily placed one country 
is as much a home as another. An Italian castle, a Polish 
estate, a place in France, are only like so many country houses 
in different English counties. But the Englishwomen who be- 
long to this international noblesse are few, and probably Mr. 
Flowers was not thinking of them when he formulated his 
remarkable discovery about the Continent. The young ladies 
who read the Era, and look out for alien service as “walking 
ladies” or ballet girls, had better take Mr. Flowers’s advice lite- 
rally, and stay at home, where at least they know the worst, 
and have some colloquial acquaintance with the language. They 
cannot respectably “ fetter themselves ” abroad, and, even if they 
do not care about respectability, they will find foreign competition 
very keen and enterprising, A knowledge of foreign languages is 
essential to success, and of foreign languages Mr. Flowers’s audi- 
poh my no more thanof the higher curves—mathematical, not 
acrobatic. 


THE VIVISECTION ABOLITION BILL. 


JIHE defenders of vivisection would be as much more than 
human as they are alleged by their opponents to be less than 
humane, if they did not rejoice in the result of the debate of 
ednesday. It is not that Mr. Reid’s Bill was talked out; that 

is not a very glorious triumph for any cause. It is not that the 
defenders of vivisection (with the exception of the Home Secretary) 
covered themselves with any great honour; for Mr. Cartwright’s 
was somewhat inconclusive, and committed the capital mis- 

take of grumbling against the present Act, while Dr. Playfair’s, 
though vigorous, embodied too many of the familiar fallacies 
which on one side as on the other seem to be the fate of this 
unfortunate question. The point where the vivisectionists, at 
least the moderate vivisectionists, really triumphed was in the 
extraordinary weakness of the attack. Mr. R. T. Reid has the 
utation of being a very rising man at the Bar, but he certainly 

id not prove himself on this occasion to be a master of argu- 
ment. He mixed up cases before the Act of 1876 with cases 
after it; he quoted medical opinions, and then denied the value 
of medical opinion ; and while the greater part of his argu- 
ment went to the contention that the present Act was not car- 
ried out with sufficient care and stringency, the conclusion of it 
went to the abrogation of that Act altogether. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Bill which Mr. Reid had to bring in would have 
taxed a more skilful debater to defend. Dr. Playfair had no diffi- 
culty in showing that it would positively authorize gratuitous and 
disgusting cruelty, and Sir William Harcourt had still less in 
showing that it included in one general ban operations such as in- 
oculation (which cannot be properly called cruel at all, and which 
have been productive of immense good to mankind and to the very 
beasts operated on) with operations of an entirely different and 
altogether debatable kind. Mr. George Russell fell considerably 
below even his leader. He defined with great precision the condi- 
tions under which pain might in his opinion be inflicted on the 
lower animals, and it happens that these conditions are almost ex- 
actly those imposed by the very Act which the Bill he was advo- 
cating sought to repeal. He assumed what he had obviously no 
right to assume, that men of science prevaricate and lie in order to 
obtain licences; he made a point of arguing against vivisection for 
demonstration, which under present rules can hardly be practised 
at all if a Home Secretary does his duty, and he asserted that the 
compromise of 1876 had broken down without producing the 
ightest evidence to show that it has. A Bill so sulbieaahp drawn 
and so feebly argued for could not be expected to receive the 
least countenance, and it is not surprising that no single one of 
the many able and distinguished members of the House of Com- 
mons who are understood to be more or less opposed to vivisection 
took up his parable for it. Indeed those who, without fanaticism, 
dislike vivisection and desire to see it strictly regulated and indulged 
in to the least possible extent can only regret that a weapon has 
been put in the hands of its extreme partisans by the introduc- 
tion of a Bill so ill considered and by the utterance of anti-vivisec- 
tionist argument of so weak a kind. So far as it is possible to 
discern from the reported speeches of Mr. Reid and Mr. Russell, 
no attempt whatever was made to show that any licence had been 
improperly issued, any experiment improperly performed, or any 
tule of the Act of 1876 broken. Yet, without any such attempt, 
a demand was made for the upsetting of a compromise arrived at 
after a most extensive and careful investigation, defensible on 
many nds of general expediency, and shown beyond doubt 
not to be too favourable to the vivisectionist side by the loud com- 
plaints which that side raises against it as unduly limiting inquiry. 
With these complaints we have no more sympathy than we 
have with the demands for total abolition and utter suppression. 
Mr. Reid's Bill, taken literally, would prevent the performance of 
@ surgical operation on an animal for that animal's own benefit ; 
for to perform such an operation is certainly to “ perform an expe- 
riment for a medical purpose.” Dr, Playfair'’s opposition argument 


threatens most unwisely and improperly, and as we hepe most un- 
justly to the medical profession, that restrictions on vivisection 
would create “a criminal class among the highest professional 
men.” We are as little prepared to say that common sense and 
humanity are to be dictated to by Mr. Reid as that the authority 
of the law is to be dictated to by Dr. Playfair. But there is, as 
has been said, something in this subject which seems to be pro- 
ductive of fallacy and paralogism in the clearest brains. It would 
be the height of injustice to Englishmen of science to fasten upon 
them the extraordinary utterances of Dr. E. de Cyon in the 
current number of the Contemporary Review. When that eminent 
vivisector asserts that for some unspecified, but evidently un- 
complimentary, reason all anti-vivisectionists must be fond of 
cats, one may laugh more or less good-humouredly. When he 
asserts a connexion between anti-vivisectionism and Protestantism, 
still more between anti-vivisectionism and Spiritualism, it is only 
possible to lament that a man of leurning and cultivation should be 
so strangely provided with reasoning faculties. But while we dis- 
sociate these childish personalities entirely from the great 
authorities who two years ago advocated and passed resolutions in 
favour of the removal of restrictions on vivisection, it is impos- 
sible to avoid noticing in them what gave Mr. Reid his one 
effective point, their habit of “discussing the matter as if the 
were resenting a personal imputation.” It is this, beyond all 
doubt, which, even more than the revelations of the Royal Com- 
mission, has prejudiced the reasonable part of public opinion 
against the practice,and it is only partially excused by the 
extreme violence and folly of some of the anti-vivisectionists 
themselves. With regard to this latter party, they have very 
nearly put themselves out of court by promoting the introduction 
of such a measure as that which Sir Joseph McKenna burked 
on Wednesday. ‘That Bill would have prevented the pro- 
duction of the most important pieces of positive evidence 
which were obtained in one of the most atrocious murder cases 
of modern times. It would prevent inoculation experiments 
altogether. It would almost abolish the science of toxi- 
cology as @ progressive science. It would, as Dr. Playfair 
pointed out, render the perfecting and multiplication of anzs- 
thetics impossible, and it is very difficult to see what good it 
would do beside all this harm. A singular attempt has been 
made to show that it would lead to “ the preservation of the 
sentiment of pity.” We should have thought that a sentiment 
was likely te ba destroyed rather than preserved by depriving it of 
all occasions of exercise; but, in fact, all such argument is beside 
the question. That question is whether any cause has been shown 
for disturbing the settlement of seven years ago. It is said that 
that settlement pleases nobody ; but this is only true if it be read 
“nobody who is an extremist on either side.” We think it not 
difficult to show that it does please somebody, or rather (as 
pleasure is hardly the word) that it satisties somebody, as a 
tolerably intelligent and as yet not discredited attempt to reconcile 
a reasonable philanthropy with a reasonable zoophily, and both 
with a reasonable devotion to the cause of science. 

For what would three representatives of the three things just men- 
tioned say on this subject supposing them to meet in Congress? “ You 
shall not bar the avenues of Seootedas recklessly.” “ You shall not 
prevent the presentation of evidence against criminals or the possible 
acquisition of improved skill in the treatment of disease and suffering 
in the higher animals.” “ You shall not inflict disease and suffering 
on the lower animals, wantonly, indiscriminately, and without suffi- 
cient purpose.” All these three commandments are very reasonable 
commandments. The third is unquestionably infringed by those 
who stickle for the license of unlimited vivisection, who recommitnd 
it as an instrument of mere demonstration and practice, or who 
defend its indiscriminate repetition and the employment of it, in 
familiar language, ‘to see what will happen.” The first and the 
second are as unquestionably infringed by the party of Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Russell. When we are asked to weep over the mice who 
were sacrificed to bring a cruel scoundrel to the gallows he had 
justly deserved, we really are unable to doso. If the immunity 
which is reasonably expected for the whole race of sheep as a con- 
sequence of M. Pasteur's experiments on a score or so of wethers 
is said to be dearly purchased, we are unable to accept that kind of 
arithmetic. If, again, a surgeon of position and reputation chooses 
to pledge both to the assertion that Spiedentiionas conducted with 
anesthetics applied to the utmost possible extent he can in some 
definite fashion perfect medical practice, and clear up existing igno- 
rance in medical science, we should consider it a perilous thing to 
refuse him. But we can conceive no circumstances in which ex- 

riments on living animals are justifiable for mere practice (M. de 
fen himself is here with us). We think the existence of cases 
in which demonstration by such experiments for demonstration’s 
sake is likely to be useful very problematical indeed, and we entirely 
disagree with the view that a man of science is to be allowed, under 
the mere general sg that he is in quest of scientific adventures, 
to cut and carve his way anywhere or nowhere through living 
tissues. The existing Act, properly administered, seems to meet 
these stipulations on this side and on that very fairly. If it is not 
properly administered, the fault must rest with the administrators, 
and they should be changed, or admonished, or furnished with 
greater power, or entrusted with less—all points of detail with 
which the clumsy sweep of the Vivisection Abolition Bill does not 
in the least concern itself. An attempt has been made to argue that 
vivisectors will not use anzsthetics, because anzsthetics inter 
fere with the success of their operations. If so, let vivisectors by 


| all means be punished with the utmost rigour of the law. Bat, 
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considering that ies in actual practice on the human subject 
are almost invariably performed with this condition, it is tolerably 
clear that there can be little reason why the vivisectors should 
refuse to obey the law. At any rate, the supporters of the Bill 

uced no evidence to show that they do refuse, and made no 
effort to make the enforcing of the precaution more stringent. In 
the face of such a state of things, an attempt to alter a law which 
is theoretically defensible, and which is not shown to work ill in 
practice, appears to be wholly unreasonable, The reasonable 
thing for anti-vivisectionists to do is to watch the action of the 
law narrowly, to defend it if necessary against efforts to relax it, 
to increase its sanctions if that be shown to be desirable, but 
eertainly not to display against it a blundering animosity which, 
they may be fairly warned, strengthens the position of those whom 
they most dislike and weakens their own. 


THE NAVY. 


ee Navy Estimates, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s speech 
thereon, have now been before the world for some time, and it 
seems clear that they have been received with satisfaction, and that 
the public is, in so far as it troubles itself about the matter at all, 

rfectly satisfied with the naval policy of the present Government. 
ir E. Reed and Lord Henry Lennox may have severe criticisms in 
reserve, but even if the autocrats of the Treasury Bench allow 
them to deliver their discourses, which is by no means certain, 
they will not probably succeed in producing any very marked 
impression. People generally are not inclined to give much heed 
to strictures on the course followed by those who now rule at 
Whitehall. It seems to be taken for granted that all is safe in 
their hands, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s exposition of their 

licy has, without any over-close scrutiny, been accepted as show- 
ing that they are duly maintaining the chief safeguard of England 
against invasion and subjection. It is roe that there should 
be such apathetic acquiescence, and it certainly contrasts strangely 
with the feeling manifested in other countries. The most Radical 
of Frenchmen do not consider the organization of the army 
which is to protect the @untry in case of war an unim-~ 
portant matter, No sane German is indifferent to military 

uestions, and Italians of all classes take the greatest interest in 
the development of the navy which is being created. But for 
Englishmen questions relating to the navy have apparently no 
grave interest. The views of the chiefs of the Admiralty for the 
time being, as set forth by the official spokesman, excite usually 
but little dissent, and this year they have excited even less dissent 
than usual. The Government is on one side, the alarmists are on 
the other; and it seems to be generally thought that the Govern- 
ment is more likely to be right. In any case, the alarmists are 
bores, and bores should not be listened to. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s statement has accordingly been 
received with placid acquiescence, although he evaded all real ditli- 
culties and brought forward one most surprising argument. The 
most severe criticism recently passed on the management of naval 
affairs he altogether ignored, following, no doubt, the directions of 
his official superiors. Two months ago Sir E. Reed, in a letter to 
the Times which contained some overstatement, but was, as a 
whole, undoubtedly powerful, appealed to Lord Northbrook to dis- 
regard a bad tradition and ask for money enough to increase largely 
the strength of the navy. This appeal, which was pathetically 
urged, Lord Northbrook has treated with the most stony indiffe- 
rence, and such has been his confidence in the general contempt 
for critics of the Admiralty plans that apparently he instructed his 
subordinate to make no attempt to answer the most pertinent of 
Sir E. Reed’s arguments. In the letter just mentioned Sir E. 
Reed urged that the sum available for maintaining the effective 
strength of the navy had for some years been growing smaller, 
inasmuch as the amounts granted had been kept below a cer- 
tain fixed level, while the charges for non-effective services—such 
as half-pay, pensions, &c.—had rapidly increased. In compara- 
tively few years, he said, these charges had risen from 1,000,cool. 
to 2,000,000/. Now this, as we pointed out when commenting on 
his letter, is a very grave fact. At atime when naval armaments 
are becoming more and more expensive, and when it is all-impor- 
tant to keep up the strength of our navy, the sums voted are prac- 
tically some ten per cent. less than they were. To this statement 
of Sir E. Reed, which he repeated in the debate of March 15th, 
the Admiralty does not care to reply. The Secretary of the 
Board did indeed point out that the charge for half-pay would 
be less this od 8,888/. than it was last year; but he neglected 
to inform the House of the fact that this gain was more 

counterbalanced by an increase in the amount required for 
ensions, and he was unable to give any substantial reasons for 
ping that the charge for non-effective service would decrease or 
even remain stationary in the future. Those who thought that 
possibly Sir E. Reed’s statement might prove to be erroneous, or 
that the inference he drew from it might be shown to be mis- 
taken, are disappointed. The silence of officials confirms his 
statements, While revenue has not increased, the charge on it has 
ly increased, and consequently there has been each year less 

and less money to spend in maintaining the fleet. This ominous 
fact, however, the Admiralty have di ded and continue to 
, and the easy content with which their statement of 

naval policy has oven seveived shows how profound is the apathy 
of the country with regard to naval questions. Indeed, grave as 


those questions are, terribly grave as they may prove hereafter, 
it seems doubtful whether there is any use in attempting to draw 
attention to them. A few commonplaces, a few jeers, are thought 
a sufficient answer to those who speak of the steady increase in 
the naval armaments of certain foreign Powers, and to the in- 
adequacy of our fleets for the work which they would have to do 
in case of war. ‘ 

Small, however, as the chance seems of getting any other answer 
or of rousing attention, it may still be well once more to point out 
that, while the English Admiralty is willing to ignore important 
facts, and not only to abstain from increasing the amount spent on 
the navy, but actually to allow it to become less, other Admiralties 
are hard at work, and are building ships as strong as ours, and ships 
stronger than ours, and that one great Power will before long 
equal us at sea. It was generally thought that, in the debate on 
the comparative strength of the English and other navies which 
took place a year ago in the House of Commons, Mr. Trevelyan, 
who was then Secretary to the Admiralty, had successfully 
answered Lord Henry Lennox. As a matter of fact he did 
nothing of the kind. He is a more expert speaker than the author 
of Forewarned Forearmed, and he was able to make the most of 
the actual superiority of the English ironclad fleet, but he 
was not able to show that there were substantial mistakes in 
the predictions as to future strength which Lord Henry and 
others had made, It takes long to construct ironclads, and by 
no effort can the period of construction be much shorten 
If, therefore, a comparison of the vessels which are being 
built by two Powers shows that within a given time one will have 
as many ironclads as the other, nothing that the Power which is 
being overtaken can do will prevent that equality from being 
realized. From such information as can be obtained, it seems that 
France will, within a brief period, rival England in strength of 
ironclads, That country was not our equal at the time of the 
debate just mentioned, nor is she now, but she will be before very 
long. hat such an equality means must be obvious to any one, 
save a First Lord or a Parliamentary Secretary, who will give the 
subject a moment’s thought. We have about ten times as many 
merchant ships to protect as France, and France has a huge army, 
while, as has been said so many times, our fleet constitutes our 
main line of defence. What seems equality, then, is in fact great 
inferiority on the part of England, and, in the event of a not im~- 
possible alliance, the inferiority of England would be such as to 
make her position hopeless. An alliance between France and 
Italy has been in our time, and may be formed again. 
If the course of events were to bring such a combination about, 
and if England were the enemy aimed at, she would have to ask 
for peace on her adversaries’ terms, for small doubt could be felt 
as to the issue ofa war in which one combatant would have enor- 
mous superiority on land and also a marked superiority at sea. 

Speculation as to contingencies of this kind is unpleasant, and it 
is intelligible that well-bred officials should not wish to disturb 
the House of Commons and the country by indulging in them; 
but it is not easy to understand why officials should talk nonsense, 
and it must be said that one argument brought forward by the ex- 

nent of the views of the Admiralty seems very like nonsense. If 
england, it was said, was to embark on a career of naval expendi- 
ture, she might possibly set the example of a fresh international 
rivalry on the sea which would cause great harm. Now, as the 
principal Powers of Europe seem to be building as many ships as 
they can possibly afford to build, it is difficult to understand how 
England can set them the example of doing what they are doing 
already to the very best of their ability. ‘To international rivalry, 
or, in other words, to the dread which each nation has of its rivals, 
the existence of navies is due. If it is to cease, or if it can be dis- 
regarded, there is no necessity for any navy at all. Unfortunately 
there are no signs whatever that it isin the least likely to cease, - 
or that it can be disregarded. Other nations are making them- 
selves as strong as they can at sea; but we, it seems, are not to 
make ourselves strong for fear of stimulating them too much, and 
causing them to do a little more than they have the power of 
doing. It must be a sorry case which has to be defended by such 
arguments as this. 

Besides international rivalry there is international imitation, 
and, with regard to this, one rather disagreeable fact has to be 
noticed. The foreign Powers whose dormant energies we are not 
to awake by adequately strengthening our own navy are so ener 
getic and so anxious to leadin the race that they have done better 
than we have, and we must now copy them. It is intended 
ppcetiy to imitate the French and to imitate the Italians, The 

rench naval architects have always, as is well known, preferred 
to mount guns en barbette; while the advisers of the English 
Admiralty, though making one departure in the case of the 
Temeraire, have, until lately, held that the guns ought to be 
completely protected by the turret. Now it seems that the Eng- 
lish designers have come to the conclusion that the French were 
right. According to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s official statement, 
further consideration of the barbette system had satisfied the 
Admiralty that, all things considered, it is the best for big ironclads, 
and itis to be adopted in some new ships. It must have required no 
small courage to make this change, and the highest credit is due 
to the constructive staff for having been willing to learn from their 
rivals,and radically to alter their system when convinced that radical 
alteration was pany but still it is rather startling to discover 
that the French are ing us how to mount gunson board ship, and 
that, with one exception, all the turret ships we have are wrongly 
constructed. While thus following the French jn one respect 
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the Admiralty is willing to follow the Italians in another. A 
considerable time ago the Italian Government commissioned Sir 
William Armstrong’s firm to manufacture for them four 100-ton 
breechloading guns, and now, after due cogitation, our Government 
has determined to have like weapons. One of the ironclads now 
projected is to carry two of these guns, and ibly later on it 
rill be thought advisable to arm others in a similar way. Here, 
as in the first case, Lord Northbrook’s advisers deserve great 
credit for accepting new views and for not being afraid to follow 
the example of foreign constructors; but it seems a pity that they 
did not me alive a little sooner to the fact that the Italians 
were right. In due time we shall, no doubt, be on a par both 
with Italians and French, provided that meanwhile their naval 
architects will kindly refrain from exercising their ingenuity, and 
on questions relating to the efficacy of our armaments the maxim 
‘ Better late than never” applies with full force. It seems curious, 
however, that a statement which shows that we have lagged 
behind should be accepted as satisfactory, and more curious still 
that, at a tine when steady and intense emulation is leading 
other Powers ahead of us, we should be told that the navy must 
not be largely strengthened for fear of awakening internationa} 


rivalry. 


THE BRITISH YEOMAN. 


MONG the various schemes for the reconstruction of the 
landed interest which at the present moment are soliciting 
the attention of the public—a few palenee by men who under- 
stand the question, more by those who do not—it is rare to find one 
in which the restoration of the class of yeomanry is not a favourite 
ific, The word “yeoman” admits of no accurate detinition ; 
but for the present purpose we may assume it to mean all those 
owners of landed property who live on the soil without being either 
peasant proprietors on the one hand or country gentlemen on the 
other. It may be difficult to draw any exact boundary line be- 
tween these several classes, or to say with certainty where the 
gentleman sinks into the yeoman or the yeoman sinks into the 
ant. Old distinctions are of little service to us now; for the 
word “gentleman ” is no longer limited to its strict signification, 
and many “a crestless man,” to borrow a word from Shakspeare, 
would be indignant if the designation were refused to every one who 
has no right to it either by birth or education. But still every one 
who is conversant with English country life will know the kind of 
man we mean. The species as it exists at present is derived from 
three different sources—those who have descended into it from the 
ranks of the gentry, those who have ascended into it from the 
ranks of the peasantry, and those who have never belonged to 
either class, but have been what they are now from time imme- 
morial. This it will be seen that in the same class there is room 
for a multitude of grades, But when our agricultural reformers 
talk of reviving or extending it they usually have before their eyes 
men with estates ranging from perhaps fifty to a hundred and 
fifty acres, estates which for the most part they cultivate them- 
selves, and who are on much the same ae and intellectual 
level as the average tenant-farmers of the neighbourhood. A 
wider cultivation of the species is recommended to us on a 
variety of grounds. There are those who regret its extinction 
as an interesting feature of English country life, much as a 
naturalist may regret the growing scarcity of the woodpecker or 
the badger. There are others who believe in the great political 
and economic value of a widely extended proprietary class ; and, 
thirdly, there are those who prize it for its own sake, as the 
last refuge of those homely virtues and that sterling rectitude 
which, once the common property of the whole English middle 
class, has fled from corrupt cities and dissatisfied tenantries to 
dwell with the “ sturdy British yeoman.” We fear there is a 
vast deal of imagination in most of these conceptions, and that 
none of them will stand the test of a very rigorous analysis. There 
is one delusion, to begin with, which underlies them all. The 
British yeoman, though less common than of yore, is not extinct. 
He is not even scarce, and in every county in nd we may 
still, if we please, observe him in a state of nature, study his 
habits and his instincts, and determine from personal inspection 
the policy or impolicy of a more general diffusion of his kind. 
“It is quite possible that even a century the yeoman may 
have played a part in the body politic for which no substitute 
could have been found. When the county franchise was limited 
to freeholders, the yeomanry were the most intelligent and in- 
mdent portion of the constituency. The clergy and gent 
‘would be enrolled under their respective parties. The very small 
freeholders would be ruled by the clergy and the gentry. And the 
yeomen would be the only class either able or likely to think and 
att with independence. The county population was of a much more 
re character then than it is at present. The man who 
buys land on speculation ; the professional or commercial man who 
buys a country house or cottage as soon as he can afford it, within 
easy reach of his business, was mueh less common than at present. 
County constituencies then were unleavened by these foreign 
elements. Almost all the owners of the soil were directly con- 
nected with the landed interest, and lived from year’s end to year’s 
end on their property. And when this was the case, it was important 
that there should be as large a number of independent men among 
them as possible. But other elements of independence have now 
entered into rural society, and the British yeoman is no longer in- 


dispensable. His political utility then has certainly declined of late 
years. On social grounds it is no doubt desirable that the owner- 
= of land should be widely extended ; but it is doubtful whether 
such extension should not rather take the form of an enlarged 


peasant proprietary than of an increase in the number of proper- 
ties too large to be of any use to the agricultural labourer, and 
yet not large enough to ensure that the owners of them shall be 


men of culture and liberality. What is meant ‘is that it does 
not seem worth while to make any great alteration in our existing 
land system merely for the purpose of increasing the number of 
such proprietors. That alterations undertaken for a different object 
may incidentally have this effect is possible. But whether it is 
to be desired for its own sake is certainly not so clear as those 
would have us think whose ideas on the subject are derived 
chiefly from novels, or who have been taught to believe that our 
ge land system is necessarily so bad that any alternative must 

better, and that to eradicate the squirearchy and restore a class 
of yeomanry such as existed in the middle ages is the panacea for 
England’s woes. It ought to be unnecessary to say that this is 
impossible. We could not restore the yeoman of the Tudor epoch 
without restoring at the same time the other social conditions 
which coexisted with him. He and his virtues were the product 
of the social system which then flourished, and to suppose that we 
could rear him with success in the nineteenth century under a 
moral and political climate so totally distinct from that in which 
he originally grew is to betray an ignorance of the laws which 
govern social and national development with which it is hopeless 
to contend. The “ restoration of the yeoman class” at the present 
day means of course the restoration of the yeoman as he now is, 
and as he may still be seen by those who take the trouble to look 
for him. At the risk of dissipating some pleasant old conventional 
beliefs on this subject, we must venture to say that we have little 
faith in his fitness to supply any alleged missing link in our pre 
sent rural system, or to take the place of other classes if these 
should one day be expelled from it. 

It must be remembered that the resident owner of a small pro- 
perty—small enough to separate him from the gentry, yet large 
enough to make him a very important personage in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood—moves in a very circumscribed area, and 
seldom if ever comes in contact with™any one superior to himself, 
The bad effect of such a life has been shown by George Eliot 
in Silas Marner, and what the petty squire was then the yeoman 
is now. As a general rule, he will not be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of any of the regular gentry; and if he is, 
he will see little of them—much less than the tenant-farmer 
sees. He lives usually at a distance from town; he holds him- 
self above the ordinary occupiers; and, though of course he 
associates with them, does not care for their opinion. He reads. 
little but the local papers, and his prejudices are of the most 
obstinate character. ‘lhe tenant-farmer has at all events his 
landlord to look up to, and his good opinion to cultivate. ‘The 
landlord himself has the opinion of society to control him, But 
the yeoman looks up to nobody. Heis totally inaccessible to those 
influences which act as a check upon his neighbours. He is above 
the opinion of the village, and below the opinion of the Hall. He 
is perfectly indifferent to both; and his vices, instead of bein 
shrouded in metropolitan obscurity, are practised openly before 
his little world, and set no good example to the agricultural 
labourer who learns to look on them as the privilege of wealth. 

Such men no doubt do cherish certain old-fashioned virtues 
with great tenacity and fidelity. They are honourable, hospitable, 
charitable, and, as a rule, unostentatious. They have inherited 
traditions of punctuality and integrity in money dealings, which 
certainly justify a part of the admiration bestowed upon them. 
They are to the best of their knowledge patriotic, and in one 
sense of the word religious ; for practice and theory are not re- 
quired to correspond in the rural districts any more than they 
are elsewhere, The yeoman, with all his drawbacks, has many 
claims on our regard. His virtues, indeed, are curiously interwove 
with prejudices which detract somewhat from their merit. His. 
hatred of novelty, by no means an evil instinct in itself, combines 
with his jealousy of interference to set him against all change im- 
posed upon him from without. Government inspection, school 
rates, and the like, are odious in his eyes, and with all his 
conservative reverence for existing institutions there mingles a 
vein of that old-fashioned jealousy of expenditure which, though 
formerly one of the notes of Toryism, and always a tradition with 
the country party, may easily be carried too far in the days in 
which we now live. His churchmanship is almost always of the 
narrowest Protestant type; and nowhere in England did the re- 
vival of 1833 find such bitter and obstinate opponents as it did 
among the small rural landowners. In politics he has some sin-. 
gular ideas, derived epperently from the nature of his own 
occupation. He is for keeping up our military and naval effi- 
ciency, but thinks that soldiers and sailors should not be allowed _ 
to “ eat their heads off.” He is a staunch admirer of the British . 
Empire, and believes as a rule that England and her colonies ought 
to form one compact whole, acting together against the rest of the . 
world, and trading exclusively with each other. This he calls 
living within ourselves. We may be sure that he is at heart a Pros 
tectionist—a circumstance that is occasionally forgotten by the. 
Radical and Liberal reformers who are so anxious to multiply the 
species. In short, he is a strange mixture of sensuality and in- 
tegrity, of geniality and bigotry, of patriotism and selfishness, - 
of reverence for authority in the abstract and impatience of it in 
the concrete, of the strongest common sense on some subjecta, 
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nd the most childish i others. The same strange 
e ignorance on others. 

ond of qualities is characteristic to some extent of the whol 
Sertealinzal class. But in the yeoman it is intensified and petri- 
fied partly by the absence of contradiction, partly by the sense 
of self-importance which comes of being a landed man. : 
"We have no desire to see the British yeoman disappear. Let him 
remain as he is—a characteristic ingredient of rural society, 
contributing to that diversity and originality which it is desirab 
to preserve in all classes. But, on a comparison of his merits and 
defects, we see no reason for selecting him as the type on which 
the whole landed interest should in future be modelled, or for 


singling him out as deserving our special admiration over and 
above the other component varieties of the same order. If we 


take a tract of country in an of England—and it is by no 
means impossible to all the landowners are men 
of this class, without any country gentlemen among them, do we 
find a better tone among the farmers and labourers, better morals, 
a higher appreciation of the decencies and refinements of life, a 
greater thirst for knowledge, a more ready belief in the benefits of 
education, a more enlightened opinion, a more intelligent judg- 
ment.of public events and public men, than we find in other dis- 
tricts inhabited by gentlemen and tenant-farmers? We have no 
hesitation in saying that in every single particular the question 
must be answered in the x grav that the yeoman is not the 
paragon of rural virtue which fancy has depicted him; and that 
arguments in favour of resuscitating him on a large scale must be 
sought for in ulterior purposes, and not in the merits of the man. 

e yeoman, like the smaller gentry, has receded before a 
natural law which it would be very difficult to counteract. It is 
quite as rare now to see an old family of country gentry on an 
estate of fifteen hundred a year as it is to see a genuine yeoman. 
Nobles and nabobs bought up the one, and the richer class of 
baronets and squires have bought up the other. An analogous 
process has been taking place in trade. The number of first-rate 
middle-class tradesmen whose goods were equal, if not superior, to 
the best that can be bought in the best West-End shops has 
certainly decreased in proportion to the population. Business is 
in far fewer hands now than it was fifty years ago. Andso with 
the land. The result is not altogether satisfactory, we readily 
admit. But we deny that in the case of agriculture the true 
remedy is to sow the country broadcast with yeomen. 


ETHICS OF PERSECUTION. 


M3; LESLIE STEPHEN has followed up his recent paper in 
the Nineteenth Century on the “Suppression of Poisonous 
Opinions” by a second, in which he proposes to pass from the 
utilitarian to “ the strictly ethical problem,” though he does not 
in fact come to the latter till towards the end of his paper. He 
had already argued against persecution on the ground that he 
objects to ‘‘ quack remedies” ;.and in the present state of society 
such a remedy is inexpedient because it is necessarily futile, 
though this point is apt to be overlooked:— 
It is so plain that a special utterance may be stopped by a sufficient 
penalty; and again, it seems so easy to assume that a dogma is a kind of 
' entity with a particular and definable set of consequences adhering to it, 
that reasoners overlook the unreality which intrudes in the course of their 
generalisations. They neglect what according to me is an essential part of 
the case—all the secondary implications, that is, of an effectual persecu- 
tion ; the necessity of arresting a mental phase as well as a particular 
error, and of altering the whole political and social organisation in order to 
provide an effectual censorship. 
This argument applies of course to the conditions of the modern 
world. In “the ruder social order,” when Church and State 
were virtually identified, heresy was regarded as a kind of rebel- 
lion, and toleration could hardly be called a virtue because it was 
an impossibility. But all this is altered now. Church and State 
are no longer identified, and “society has a political apparatus dis- 
charging one set of functions, and an ecclesiastical apparatus (or 
more than one) discharging another set of functions.” Still this 
separation of Church and State does not altogether solve 
the difficulty, because from the nature of the case it can 
aever be complete; “ every spiritual rule has its secular as- 
pect, and every secular rule its spiritual.” And hence the 
question still remains how the conflicting claims of the two 
wers are to be reconciled. The State must enforce certain 
ds of conduct, and must therefore decide for itself—unless 
it is to be dependent on the Church—what sort of conduct 
it will enforce; and if it decides to forbid and punish practices 
commended by the Church, this is, indirectly at least, to persecute. 
Mr. Stephen replies first that the difficulty is exaggerated. The 
existence of any society presupposes an agreement to obey certain 
elementary rules, and therefore—as every society also contains anti- 
social elements—to allow of penalties for their infraction. Churches 
also depend on the existence of secular instincts or sentiments, 
some of which are identical with those on which the State is 
founded, while others harmonize or are compatible with them. 
But suppose a Church to be so constituted that membership is in- 
Consistent with membership of the State. “ If a creed says ‘ Steal, 
believers go to this persecution P ” 
1s obvious to that, “unless murderers thieves were 
condemned and punish a 
barbarous chaos.” The 


crimes is equally required 
men, This equally holds 


unished, there could be no society, but only a 

r existence of priests and police- 

good whether 


ty springs simply 


| from the felt need of human beings living in society, as the writer 
holds, or from a higher source. But in spite of the v 
wide sphere of conduct where agreement between Church an 
State must be the rule, exceptions may conceivably occur. 
A religion may commend criminal and anti-social practices, as 
Nihilists and Communists order men to slay or steal; we may add 
the example of Thuggee, which was more distinctly a religion 
than Nihilism or Communism. In such cases it is clear that 
criminals must be punished, whatever principle, religious or other, 
they may plead in defence of their crime. Toleration implies 
freedom to profess our principles, but not always to act upon them, 
especially to the injury of others. Mr. Stephen holds—and here 
he will not find everybody to with him—that no limitation 
whatever should be placed on the advocacy of murder or theft in 
the abstract, because the free statement of such opinions is the 
shortest way of exploding them ; but he would not of course allow 
the application of the principle to any particular case. 

Here the issue is a simple one, and can suggest little difficulty 
to reasonable men of any class or creed. It is plain on the face 
of it that society must be authorized to defend its own existence 
against Nihilists or Thugs, whether such an attitude be regarded 
by its assailants as persecution or not. But suppose, for a 4 
the State decides, as Cromwell actually did decide, that “ the Mass 
is an immoral ceremony, and therefore as much to be suppressed 
as an act of theft.” It is not enough to reply that Crom- 
well was mistaken in thinking the Mass immoral; that is 
matter of opinion. He did not pretend that it had any 
other ill consequences to society than its tendency to spread a 
false religion, or, if we prefer so to express it, he held it to be an 
act of idolatry, as many genuine Protestants would still maintain, 
But an act of idolatry need not be injurious to one’s neighbour. 
On the other hand, if a creed commanded human sacrifices, the 
State might and indeed ought to suppress‘ the practice, as being 
immoral and anti-social, apart from its idolatry. It is true that 
in either case the Legislature must decide for itself without appeal 
in the last resort, because there is no help for it. “ But it does 
not follow that a court from which there is no appeal follows no 
rules in fact, nor that all its decisions are morally right.” Nor 
can it after all be maintained that the 2 gs oe in question is really 
free from all ambiguity in detail. The legislator may declare a 
practice to be irreconcilable with the essential conditions of social 
welfare which the priest enjoins as obligatory. All that can 
be said is that in the last resort the question must be fought 
out, only it must be fought out with fair weapons. “ Toleration 
only ensures fair play, and implies the existence of conditions 
necessary for securing a possibility of ultimate agreement.” And 
here we are led to consider the sort of difficulties in applying the 
principle most likely to occur in the present age :— 

No moral principle, I should say, and certainly not the principle of 
toleration, can lay down a distinct external criterion of right and wrong 
applicable at once to all concrete cases, No test, by the nature of the case, 
can be given which will decide at once whether a particular rule does or 
does not transgress the principle of toleration. This is especially true in 
the questions where the question of toleration is mixed up with the other 
question as to the proper limits of State interference. A great deal has 
been said, and very little has been decided, as to the latter problem. We 
may argue the propriety of the State undertaking the management of rail- 
ways or interfering between labourers and capitalists, without considering 
the principle of toleration in the sense in which I have takenit. But when 
we come to such controversies as that about the Established Church or the 
national systems of education, the problem becomes more intricate, 


An Established Church was open to objection on grounds of in- 
tolerance, so long as it was actually and avowedly an organization 
for propagating a particular faith as exclusively true, and all dis- 
sent from it was treated as criminal. But when the theory is 
abandoned, and the Church is maintained on the ground that it - 
discharges functions useful to the people generally, even to un- 
believers and by their own admission, the question becomes a more 
complicated one. It has even been seriously argued that an Esta- 
blished Church, so far from favouring intolerance, is favourable to 
freedom of thought. Take again national education. Neither 
need this imply any intolerance ; toleration only implies a man’s 
right to say what he pleases; “it does not imply a right both to 
impress his own doctrines on other people, and to exclude the 
influence of other teachers.” To take, adds the writer, the child 
of a Protestant and bring him up as a Catholic, or vice 
versd, is a gross act of cruelty, but not of intolerance; it 
is a most objectionable proceeding to hand over to others the 
authority hitherto exercised by a parent over his children, “ but it 
is not objectionable as intolerant.” Nay, to send a child toa 
school where he may hear all opinions would leave him freer to 
form his own creed, and thus give more room for the free play of 
opinion, while “to give the rule over him exclusively to his 
parents is so far to sanction private intolerance,” though it may 
on other grounds be fully justifiable. Here we cannot at 

follow Mr. Stephen. Whether it is desirable in the abstract, as 
he appears to suppose, that a child should be “ left free to form his 
own creed ” for himself from his earliest years, may be a question 
fairly arguable, though very few people who hold any positive 
belief at all will be disposed to answer it in the affirmative, and 
for reasons, as it appears to us, sufficiently obvious. , But that it is 
an act, not simply of cruelty but of gross intolerance, to force such 
an ordeal on children whose parents conscientiously dread and 
disapprove it appears to us too plain to admit of reasonable 
discussion. Mr. Stephen admits t, “if all the schools of a 


coun should be testant while some of the le were 
Catholic,” there would be clear case of Hmitiog by 
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To force Christian parents to send their children to a school where 

all religious beliefs were treated as equally true or equally 

where, in short, the teaching was actually or virtually Agnostic— 
also, if in a somewhat different manner, to limit opinion by 


And here at last the writer passes to the ethical question, and 
asks how far the principle he is advocating differs from the simple 
doctrine of expediency, as expounded by Mill. He accepts Mill’s 
utilitarian criterion of immorality as that which is productive of 
a balance of misery, but thinks his argument for toleration lacks 
coherency from his neglecting the conditions of social develo 
ment. Toleration, for reasons already discussed, becomes possible, 
and therefore desirable, only at a certain stage of progress. 
When Mill insists that persecution may be effective in suppressing 
an opinion, he is right if he means when persecution “is so 
vigorous as to choke thought as well as excise particular results of 
thought,” but that becomes wholly impossible when society has 
advanced beyond a certain stage. In a social organization like 
that of our own day persecution can at most only serve “ to 
stimulate hypocrisy, without encouraging faith,” and must there- 
fore be regarded by reasonable men of all creeds as at best an 
anachronism. It is no answer to plead that progress is a question- 
able or more than questionable blessing, and that the medizval 
conditions of life were preferable. Be it so, but you cannot 
restore a previous stage by wishing for it; the real choice lies 
“not between advancing and standing still, but between 
growing and rotting.” It is urged again that modern tolera- 
tion is “a product of absolute scepticism,” to which Mr. 
Stephen replies that “it may spring from scepticism as to the 
particular doctrines enforced, but it is inseparable from the 
conviction, the reverse of sceptical, that truth is attainable, 
and only attainable, by the free play of intelligence.” It is 

| however quite equally inseparable, in theory at least, from the 
conviction that truth is not attainable at all. A man who is con- 
vinced that “ there is nothing new, and nothing true, and it does not 
signify,” has little temptation to persecute. In our own day how- 
ever no serious question is raised about persecution, which is 
allowed on all hands to be both wrong and foolish. But there are 
some outlying questions, so to say, on which differences of view 
still exist, such as civil or sucial disqualifications inflicted on 
heterodox opinion, Then again “the utterance of our creed is 
held to be a right, not a duty,” and to this the essayist demurs. 
He objects to “ passive as well as active reticence,” and not only 
thinks it wrong to burn heretics, but “ right to encourage the open 
avowal and defence of every opinion seriously maintained,” which 
is quite another matter. There is something no doubt to be said 
for such a view within certain limits, but we are by no means pre- 
pared to endorse the rule laid down by Mr. Stephen in the 
absolute and unqualified sense he gives to it, and certainly 
do not see that it is necessarily involved in the idea of tolera- 
tion. He proceeds at once, as might be expected, to apply it 
to the recent sentences for blasphemous Tibel which, as our 
readers are already aware, he decidedly condemns. ‘To force 
brutal or indecent language of this kind on unwilling eyes and ears 
is allowed to be “ obnoxious to the strongest possible language of 
moral reprobation,” but ought not to subject the offender to civil 
penalties unless it directly tends to incite to violence, We have 
no room to enter on a full discussion of the matter here; but even 
supposing “ the utterance of all opinions, orthodox or reverse, was 
not only permissible but desirable ”"—which is not, as we have ob- 
served hm so obvious to us as to Mr. Stephen—it does not follow 
that all ways of uttering them are permissible, as he himself allows 
that all are not desirable. ‘To argue soberly against the doctrine 
of the Trinity or of Theism is one thing ; we may or may not think 
it desirable, but nobody wishes to punish it nowadays. To obtrude 
’ on “unwilling eyes and ears” coarse and revolting caricatures of 
these or other doctrines held sacred by the vast majority, or even 
by a sincere minority, of those who are thus compelled to witness 
what outrages their best and deepest feelings, is quite another 
thing. If it were not punished by law it would have a much 
greater tendency “to incite to” illegal “ violence,” and, we must 
add, there would be more excuse for such violence. Weshould be 
disposed to go further than Mr. Stephen in urging the ethical and 
religious, as distinct from the merely utilitarian, objections to per- 
secution,on which in fact he scarcely touches, but we cannot 
with him that “a hearty acceptance of the principle of tolera- 
tion” involves among its “ practical consequences” the particular 
corollary he is so anxious to enforce. 


PASCAL PAOLI. 


ie the midst of the comparisons that we so often draw to the 
advantage of our own country between England and France, 
we should do well to remember that, in one point at least, our in- 
feriority is beyond dispute. The difficulties which our neighbours 
had to encounter in incorporating in their empire Alsace and 
Corsica would seem, so far indeed as race is concerned, to be 
scarcely less great than those which we have met with in dealing 
with Ireland. Yet while the Irish to the present day are only 
kept down by a large army, how short a time was needed to make 
both Alsatians Corsicans loyal and contented subjects of 
France! There must be Corsicans still living who have known 
men who had enjoyed the free government which Paoli had set 
up, and who, under his leadership, had offered a brave, though a 


hopeless, resistance to the French army of conquest. There must 
still be one or two survivors of those later days when Paoli headed 
the revolt against the Convention ; when Corsica in her Assembly 
decreed a thorough and final rending of all the ties, whether poli- 
tical or social, which had united her to France; and when, in her 
desire to secure a strong ally, she acknowledged George III. as 
her king. Yet France’s dealings with the revolted islanders under 
the Convention were savage enough to have caused a hatred 
that might well have lasted to our day. A decree was passed 
that all Corsicans who should be captured sailing under the 
Corsican or English flag should be treated as traitors. Eleven 
of these unfortunate sailors were one day brought into the 
harbour of Toulon. Ten were at once put to death. The eleventh 
escaped by what the historian calls ‘un pieux mensonge.” He 
had a very boyish look, Some one suggested to him that he 
should declare that he was not yet sixteen. His word was taken 
and his life was spared. Yet at the present day, by the traveller 
at least, not a sign of discontent with French domination can be 
traced. ‘The capital of the island has its three newspapers; but, 
hostile as the three are among themselves, there is no sign of 
hostility towards France. One paper is Republican to the backbone ; 
the second is no less ardently Legitimist; while the third in its 
zeal for Bonapartism forgets all the decencies of common life. 
No one is found even to hint at a wish for the independence of 
Corsica, “Il n’y a pas en France,” wrote the Republican Journal 
de la Corse the other day, “ une province qui soit plus francaise 
ue la Corse. La-dessus pas de dissidences.” We have watched 
the departure from Ajaccio of a large band of conscripts. As the 
barge on which they were standing was towed off to the steamer 
which was to take them to Marseilles, not a murmur was raised ; 
not even a tear was seen to fall. On the day of the yearly con- 
scription, when the young men were drawing the lots, we chanced 
to meet an elderly man whose son had that moment drawn a bad 
number. The father lamented his son’s bad luck; but he had not 
aword to utter against that foreign land which thus dragged a 
youth from his home to form part of an army to whose enemies and 
wars Corsica might with g reason have remained utterly in- 
different. Yet the difference between Corsican and Frenchman is 
as great as that between Irishman and Englishman, It is one 
that must striks the eye of even the careless traveller within the 
first hours of his landing at Ajaccio. The islanders have many of 
the virtues and many of the vices that are so often found among 
the dwellers in wild and mountainous countries. Steady industry, 
and a thrift that comes very near to meanness, if indeed it is not 
meanness itself, are perhaps the chief characteristics of the French 
peasant. A Corsican hates bodily labour of all kinds. He can 
saunter a whole day away basking in the sun, smoking and chatting, 
But he is never so happy as when he has a gun on his shoulder 
or is mounted on eeoniadh Handling the spade or the hoe he 
looks upon as unworthy of a freeman. The very boys, who should 
be working in the fields by the side of their fathers, are seen 
prowling after the birds armed with stones, which they throw to 
a great distance with much dexterity. In France the patient 
industry of the peasants covers even rocks with soil. In Corsica 
the boons that nature lavishes are too often neglected, and lands are 
left waste that would richly reward the cultivator’s toil. That 
they do not, like the French, look well ahead and carefully con- 
sider consequences is shown, not only by their indolence, but also 
by their wild passions. A Frenchman will go far, very far indeed, 
in shrill abuse, but he stops just short of giving a blow, even with 
his fist. In the midst of his passion he bears in mind that he who 
strikes first is always wrong, and greatly wrong, in the eye of the 
law. The Corsican’s rage sweeps him away, and if by ill-luck he 
bears about him his pistol or his knife, he is quick at using it. On 
the other hand, these islanders are hospitable towards strangers, 
and deal with them fairly. They do not mark them out as their 
prey, as the French so commonly do. The shopkeepers are honest. 
Certainly we have never met with an honester landlord thau the 
keeper of the Corsican Hotel in which we stayed some months. 
How contentedly, in spite of these strong differences of charac- 
ter, Corsica forms a of France has been shown in a discussion 
that arose in the last meeting of the Council-General of the island. 
The Corsicans are with good reason proud of their hero, Pascal 
Paoli. In their worship of him all classes and all parties join 
alike. He founded a Republican Government, and so he is pn 
to the Republicans. He was a devout Catholic; he always had 
the whole clergy on his side, and so his name is in favour 
with the priests, The island is split up into Bonapartists and 
anti-Bonapartists, but all are Paolists. In a little work that is 
used in some of the common schovls of Ajaccio we read that 
“ Napoléon I* a fait périr plus d’un million d’hommes, et finale- 
ment, il a laissé la France moins étendue et moins riche qu'il ne 
Vavait trouvée en arrivant au pouvoir.” It goes on to describe the 
miseries that Napoleon III. brought on France, and adds, “ Voila 
ce que nous ont valu les empereurs.” The Napoleonic legend is 
rapidly fading even in the cradle of the family of the Bonapartes, 
and in the Council-General the Republicans are this year in the 
majority. But, while Ajaccio alone exhibits two colossal statues 
of the First Napoleon, there is nowhere in Corsica a monument 
worthy of Paoli. In the year 1790 the Assembly of the island 
decreed unanimously that his statue should be set up in the 
capital. Paoli replied, in words not unworthy of one of Plutarch’s 
heroes, “ Ne prodiguez ni les éloges, ni les témoignages flatteurs & 
aucun citoyen, tant ~ sa carriére n'est pas terminée. Qui vous 
assure que, dans les derniers jours de ma vie, je n’exciterai point 
des sentiments bien différents de ceux que yous me manifestez en 
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ce moment? Le terme nen est éloigné.” In England his 
memorial has been long set up. 12 Westminster Abbey the bust 
of the hero who had the loftiest port of any man whom Johnson 
had ever seen looks towards that sacred corner where Johnson 
himself rests. His body lies, not in the Abbey, but in the old 
Roman Catholic Cemetery at St. Pancras. Napoleon’s remains 
have been removed from St. Helena to Paris, and Corsica seems 
to feel it a reproach that what is left of Paoli should not rest in 
his native land. More than once in late years has an effort been 
made to raise funds sufficient for transporting his body and for 
erecting a monument. But Oorsica is a poor country, and 


money is not easily raised. In 1872 the Council-Genera] voted | 
fi000 francs towards that end. An additional 6,000 francs | 


ve been subscribed, but a sum of 30,000 francs in all is needed. 
A fresh attempt has just been made. M. Delfini, Mayor of 
Morosiglia, Paoli’s birth-place, and a member of the Council- 
Goes has taken up the question with great vigour. In an 
eloquent speech before the Council he urged the claims of their 

t countryman to a national memorial. Frederick the Great 

called him “le premier capitaine de l'Europe.” Voltaire had 
enlarged on this praise—TIl était plus législateur encore que 
guerrier; son courage était dans l’esprit.” The orator’s task would 
at first sight seem to have been a somewhat delicate one. It was 
easy enough under a Republican Government to praise Paoli as a 
man ‘qui eut le secret de résoudre le grand probléme de l’ordre 
dans Ia liberté, et de prouver @ la face de l'Europe étonnée que la 
démocratie pouvait étre une forme de gouvernement tout aussi 
réguliére qu’une monarchie représentative.” But it is not only as 
a Republican who came before Washington, and who pone 
served him in some degree as a model, that Paoli is famous. He 
is the Robert Bruce of Corsica—though he was beaten in the end— 
and his last enemies and his conquerors were Frenchmen. It is 
not Paoli the Republican, but Paoli the great patriot, the 
soldier who had saved his country from Genoa, and who struggled 
so hard to save it from France, who is dear to the Corsican 
heart. It is thus that M. Delfini delicately passed over this diffi- 
cult ground :— 

Cette époque est restée comme la plus belle, la plus glorieuse de nos 
annales. Vous savez quels obstacles s’opposérent & la prochaine réalisation 
des espérances de force, de progrés, de grandeur qu’avait fait naitre son 
gouvernement. Le 8 mai, 1769, notre nationalité tombait anéantie sur les 
rives du Golo. Paoli, voyant la cause dela patrie & jamais perdue, prenait 
douloureusement la route de l’exil. Il y aurait assurément pour vous, 
Messicurs, dans le regret de la nationalité perdue une de ces vives et pro- 
fondes amertumes que des siécles n’adoucissent point, si notre autonomie, ce 
prix désiré de tant de luttes et de sacrifices, nous ne l’avions retrouvée dans 
la grande unité frangaise. Elle n’est plus renfermée dans les limites 
étroites de la Méditerranée: un champ plus vaste est ouvert 4 |’intelligence, 
a lactivité, et au courage . . . Il ne faut donc plus nous plaindre si l’indé- 
pendance de notre pays a péri dans les eaux ensanglantées du Golo, au 
désastreux passage du Pontenovo. : 

On Paoli’s second war against France, when he fought against 
the Convention, and, as we have already said, called in the aid of 
England, M. Deltini did not touch. The old hero had accepted 
the domination of France wher in 1789 Corsica was made an in- 
tegral part of that kingdom and was no longer treated as a depen- 
dency, and when Corsicans were put on the same footing as all 
other Frenchmen. He was received with the greatest honour by 
the King and by the National Assembly. To the address that 
was made to him he replied with the greatest dignity :— 

Apres une absence de vingt ans j’ignore si oppression a changé mes 
compatriotes ; les changements n’ont pu étre que funestes, car l’oppression 
ne fait qu’avilir. Mais en brisant leurs fers vous les avez rendus & leur 
antique vertu. Mon retour au sein de la patrie ne saurait vous faire 
douter de mes sentiments. Vous avez été généreux envers moi et je ne fus 
jamais esclave . . . Ma vie entiére, j’ose le dire, a été un serment non in- 
terrompu a la liberté. C’est tout comme si je l’eusse déja prété & la consti- 
tution que vous formez; mais il me reste & le préter & la nation qui 
m’adopte, et au monarque que je m’empresse de reconnaitre. 


When, however, the Convention trampled under foot the Oon- 
stitution which he had accepted, and put to death the King whom 
he had acknowledged—when it tried to set up its revolutionary 
tribunals and its guillotines in Corsica—then Paoli was not slow 
to strike his last blow for liberty. He was outlawed; but the 
Rie stood by him. He sought, as we have said, the aid of the 

nglish. George III. accepted the sovereignty of the island; but 
with incredible folly the chief command was given, not to Paoli, 
but toan Englishman. Paoli retired to England, where he passed 
the few remaining years of his life a pensioner of the Crown and 
in high honour among the people. It is not surprising that this 
part of his career was passed over in silence by the orator of his 
native village. Yet Paoli throughout was thoroughly consistent. 

© was no mere enthusiast. With a wonderful power of raising 
enthusiasm in others, he was himself gifted with that wisdom of 
moderation which keeps enthusiasm from running wild. He 
longed that his country should be independent; but if its inde- 
pendency could not be preserved, he was willing that it should 
form part of a free empire. When France offered liberty on terms 
of equality with herself, he at once accepted the offer. When she 
withdrew it, he straightway turned to England. When England 
could not secure Corsica freedom, he accepted once more the 
exile’s lot. The reproaches cast on “ Pitt's gold” are at last 
Tevenged. Before a French Council-General, in the presence 
of a French Prefect, the os age is made to raise a statue in a 
French town to one of Pitt’s pensioners, and the proposal is 
accepted with acclamation. Urgency was voted for the considera- 
tion of the question, and a Commission of five was appointed to 
examine M, Belfini’s proposal. Curiously enough the President of 


this Commission was Count Benedetti, famous for his interviews 
with the King of Prussia just before the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War. The Commission was unanimous in favour of the 

roposal, and its report was unanimously adopted by the Council. 

ot only was a sum of money to be voted, but the Prefect was 
directed to ask the Governmept “& concourir & une ceuvre qui 
sera un hommage rendu aux principes de liberté et de démocratie, 
dont le Général Paoli a été I’un des plus illustres initiateurs pendant 
le cours du siécle dernier.” For a moment the discussion seemed 
to be entering on dangerous ground. The question was asked 
where should the monument be raised, where should be established 
“ ce sanctuaire oi la jeunesse ira puiser de nobles inspirations” ? 
Should the hero be honoured in the place of his birth, or by the 
banks of that stream where he made his last stand against the 
soldiers of France? In the debate that followed not a word was 
said that could wound the feelings of even the most sensitive of 
Frenchmen. A division was taken, and by a majority of 22 votes 
to 14 the birthplace of the hero was preferred to the grave of the 
independence of his country. 


IGNIs. 


quotation “ Decipit Exemplar” &c. is somewhat 
musty ; so musty indeed that it seems worth while to note a 
signal exception to what seems an unhappy rule. Most of us are 
tolerably well acquainted with M. Jules Verne’s peculiar method 
of fiction, and may have thought that to follow, without directly 
imitating, him would be a singularly perilous enterprise. Such an 
enterprise has been endeatenan by the author of Ignis (Paris: 
Berger, Levrault et Cie.) with signal success. He informs us 
that Lord Hotairwell was the President and the promoter of 
the General Company for Deriving Light and Heat from the 
Central Fire of the Earth; and the narrator, Edward Burton, was 
appointed Secretary. The drawing up of the first Report was 
confided to the engineers Messrs. James Archbold & William 
Hatchitt, and to Professor Samuel Penkenton, of the Geologica! 
Institute. The Professor's Report, signed in this mysterious way, 
“Samuel 2 § Penkenton,” seems perhaps a little vague when read 
in cold blood, but was received enthusiastically by the members 
assembled to hear it; while the more dry and technical Report of 
the engineers was held to be completely convincing and satisfac- 
factory. What was to be done was, briefly, to establish communi- 
cation between the earth’s surface and the Central Fire by means 
of a well three leagues deep and of forty-five feet in diameter, and 
to build close to this well a model city to be called Industria, all 
the work of which was to be done by energy derived from the 
Central Fire. When all the Reports had been read and discussed 
it was resolved to constitute the Society, with a capital of fifty 
millions sterling, and to form a Committee for acquiring the 
capital. Advertisements were showered about—one man who 
had quantities of placards like small wafers gummed to him 
brought an action against the Committee—but for a long time 
nothing happened, and it was thought that the whole thing was a 
bubble until one night in August, at about a quarter to twelve, 
the glare of a huge fire was seen in the neighbourhood of Regent's 
Park. Engines rushed to the rescue under the command of 
Captain Shaw ; it was supposed that the whole of Camden Town 
was involved in a gigantic conflagration. Suddenly the flames, 
leaping to a tremendous height, took a definite shape and drew upon 
the darkness these words in fiery letters, “ Cen Fire Company, 
To-morrow Nine o'clock.” During the night sixty temporary 
offices in the shape of kiosques had been run «haw were be- 
sieged as soon as they were opened. Special police precautions 
were taken, but nothing worse happened than that one kiosque, 
No. 36, was entirely overwhelmed by the pressure of the crowd, 
and that kiosque No. 42, opened in the extreme east of Kensington 
Gardens, was found in the evening to have been carried by the 
surging mass to Victoria Park without the knowledge of the 
official inside. For the rest, as regarded the taking up of the 
shares, the success of the scheme was complete. There was a 
dinner at the Mansion House, and this gives the narrator an oppor- 
tunity for telling us more of Lord Hotairwell, of Mr. Hatchitt, and 
of Dr. Samuel 3 8 Penkenton. Mr. Hatchitt had been at the head 
of every important mining and piercing operation undertaken in 
Europe, and had designed a plan for a pier between Folkestone 
and Boulogne. But his one desire was for boring deep into the 
earth, ‘and he only breathed with ease when he was far below 
its surface. He was tolerant of, he even delighted in, gases 
poisonous to other people, though as a measure of precau- 
tion he carried lozenges of solidified air about with him. He 
was small in stature, and he had a face like a probosci- 
dian. Next him sat the only person with whom his usual 
ood humour sometimes failed him; and this was Dr. Samuel 

enkenton, a man of enormous stature, with a Titanic head, 
a Sphinx-like face, and s curious home-sickness for the far 
— He had a museum of antiquities, a piece of the Trojan 

orse, and an exact bp teen the Ark made with flint on bone. 
There was a mystery about his belongings. It was supposed that 
he had once lost a brother in a tragical fashion, but no one dared 
to question him on this any more than they dared to touch his 
enormous walking-stick, which was engraved, as we find out in the 
course of the story, with the same st character that appeared 
in his signature. As for Lord Hotairwell, he was well known by 
his great work, “Man before the Earth, and the Earth before 
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Genesis,” and by his pro 


al to solve certain European complica- 
tions by converting England into a huge floating island which was 
to be navigated to and anchored in the East. 

When all preliminaries were settled, the great well was sunk in 
a district of Ulster. Hatchitt had a hanging office constructed in 
it, and rarely appeared above ground. By way of relaxation from 
his labours he cultivated a garden round his office, and made some 
curious experiments on the effect of different coloured lights upon 
the plants. The Committee met in the great hall of Lord 
Hotairwell’s new house, where there was every kind of communi- 
cation with the people in the well, and a huge reflecting mirror, in 
which all that went on in the well could be seen. All kinds of 
precautions were taken to protect the workmen against the con- 
stantly increasing heat, and there was a constant importation of 
ice from Greenland. Presently, however, the workmen struck, 
and a troop of savages from Cololo, where the heat is enormous, 
was employed in their place. Presently there was an alarm of an 
escape of gas in the well, given by one of the English overseers. 
Penkenton, Hatchitt, Burton, and Lord Hotairwell went down, 


and, after various amazing and amusing adventures, they came upon | 


Hotairwell that some superior intelligence was directing the 
movements of the Enginemen. The rebellion was quelled, just 
when Industria was on the point of destruction, by Archbold 
conceiving and executing the simple plan of turning off the tap 
which supplied the Atmophytes with energy ; but there was worse 
to come. Penkenton, who had in fact been leading the rebellion, 
burst into the assembly in a fit of fanatical rdge, gave a wild 
account of his having lived through the centuries, broke the 
statues of Anthrakia and Electros, dashed the machinery of the 
well to pieces, and let the great subterranean lake loose upon the 
furnaces of the Central Fire. There was nothing to be done except 
to wait for the final explosion. After this took place, Burton, 
Lord Hotairwell, and Archbold found themselves still together, 
but in doubt as to where they were; and it was some time before 
this question was settled. Then Penkenton appeared upon the 
scene and revealed to Burton who he really was, This secret 
(he was not the Wandering Jew), along with the nature of the 
catastrophe which would have taken place if Mr. Burton had not 


« primeval forest the description of which reminds one, without | 


suggesting plagiarism, of M. Verne at his best. 
footsteps; they discovered the bodies of a mau and a woman, over 
which Penkenton went into an extraordinary ecstasy of grief which 
increased the mystery surrounding him, ‘Then they returned to 
the surface, and shortly afterwards a surprising thing took place. 
There was a commotion in the well, and looking into the reflecting 
mirror the others saw Hatchitt fast tied with the electric wires, 
while the savages danced threateningly round him. Close by him 
lay the body of an Arctic bear—such bodies were not infrequently 
found imbedded in the icebergs sent from Greenland. They sent 
messages down the telegraph wires, but the more they sent the 
more Hatchitt struggled ri writhed, and no answer came. LEvery 
message, it turned out afterwards, gave him a violent shock. The 
bear turned out to be stuffed with dynamite; the savages were 
beaten into submission by Penkenton’s staff, which, like Friar 
Tuck’s in Maid Marian, was both stour and stiff; and the scalp of 
one of the savages, coming off in Hatchitt’s hand, was found to 
conceal a comb, a hand-mirror, pens and paper, sealing-wax, and 
stamps. Then Lord Hotairwell, who knew all languages, and had 
formerly been an officer in the Life Guards, cried to the savages, 
“Achtung! Sich aufzustellen! Starr!” and they immediately 
fell into military order. They were Prussians sent to get rid of 
the real savages, and,to blow up the well. There was a long and 
delightful discussion as to what should be done with them, and 
finally they were kept to work in the well at good wages. 

The next discussion of the Committee arose quite by accident. 
Various plans for destroying not the well but the whole earth 
were put forward, and roused so much scientific enthusiasm that 
at last the question was put whether the earth should be destroyed, 
and was negatived by one vote only. In the course of the dis- 
cussion Lord Hotairwell set forth his theory and practice of Inter- 
cosmic Telegraphy, some details of which are found in his work 
on the subject (“Treatise on Intercosmic Telegraphy.” 2 vols. 
Watbled, London). His key to the messages sent. from other 
worlds by means of solar spots, comets, aérolites, and so on, was 
almost complete when he spoke. After this the well very nearly 
went to pieces, and after that there was a great banquet in 
Industria City to celebrate the assured success of the enterprise. 
At this banquet Samuel Penkenton made a remarkable speech, in 
which he spoke of having personally known Vulcan, and of other 
strange matters. Hatchitt, who had ingeniously converted the 
well pipes into a kind of organ pipes, furnished the surprise of a 
bet greeting from the abyss itself, and the only man in the 
vast crowd who was not moved to the highest excitement by this 
strange and tremendous voice was Samuel 28% Penkenton, who, 
towering over all the others with his vast stature, seemed sud- 
denly to have grown centuries old, 

We are now introduced to the race of Enginemen or Atmo- 
poytee, creatures of metal which were devised and designed by 

rd Hotairwell, and which did all the manual work of Industria 
City. Those that worked in the fields were far inferior to those 
that worked in the city, Indeed, “these last alone deserved the 
name of Atmophytes. How could one class among animals or 
machines these likenesses of men possessing a kind of intelligence 
and provided with movements far more serviceable than ordinary 
limbs; men of iron and copper, with steam for blood, and so 
subtly impregnated with electric force that they seemed alive ? 
Creatures they were so perfectly designed that their inventors 
might well grow anxious if some day they took it into their heads 
to rebel!” This was precisely what ag apes: but, before de- 
scribing the rising of the Atmophytes, the narrator gives us a 
good many details concerning Industria City, in which one of the 
most remarkable institutions was the telechromophotophonotetro- 
scope, an instrument which, by an almost synoptic succession of 
instantaneous photographs, gave an exact reproduction of the 
figure, words, and gestures of an absent person, so that the inhabi- 
tants of Industria could see their absent friends and could attend 
meetings, plays, concerts, and so on without leaving their own 
houses. For locomotion there were aéroschaphs (navigable flying- 
machines of aluminium); election to the pb re depended 


upon the weight of the brain, and, strangely enough, the learned 
Penkenton had to be admitted by special favour. On one occa- 
sion, after a sitting which is described with a light satirical 
touch, came the rebellion already referred to of the Atmophytes, 


They came upon | 


and in this it soon became obvious to Burton and to 


rd 


waked up in time to find out that a coal leaping out from the 
grate was beginning to set hinr on fire, readers may be left to 
find out for themselves; and we can assure them that they will 
get a good deal of amusement in the course of their investi- 
gations, 


CONCERTS AND PROGRAMMES. 


HERE is no doubt that in England we are on the whole ex- 
tremely fortunate in the matter of music. In opera, it is true, 
we have much to learn, and much more to unlearn. In this direc- 
tion, Herr Richter and Mr. Carl Rosa notwithstanding, our educaticn 
is manifestly incomplete. We have a repertory which is as respectable 
end as unchanging as the British Constitution ; we are a hundred 
years in rear of Les Troyens and Benvenuto Cellini; we are past 
hope as regards Alceste, and Orphée, and the Iphigénie en Tauride ; 
we have as little chance of hearing Za Vestale and Armide as we 
have of pacifying Ireland or averting the contest between capital 
and labour; we are as completely at the mercy of the popular 
singer as when Berlioz wrote his Révolutions dun Ténor autour 
du Public, and as apt to prefer individuality to art, and what is 
fashionable to what is good, as we have been at any epoch in our 
history. But, in respect of solid music, we have many advantages 
and opportunities as good and varied as fall to the lot of any nation 
in the world. Mr. Hallé and Mr. Manns have done much for us; and 
if we still cling to Handel, not as he is, but as his editors have made 
him—if we regard him always as, so to speak, a loud and happy 
union of solemnity and congregationalism and the abstract Brass 
Band—we love to have our Beethoven unadulterated, and to take 
our Bach and our Palestrina pure of rearrangement and improve- 
ment. We have a Purcell Society, a Bach Society, and a Gluck 
Society ; we abound in choral unions and musical associations; 
we overflow with vocal scores, and cheap editions, and tempta- 
tions to study. At the Monday and Saturday Popular Con- 
certs we can hear the best and greatest chamber music ever 
made, produced by the best and greatest artists of present times. 
We have got to know the nine Symphonies of Beethoven—even 
the unapproachable “ Choral ”—by heart. We have discovered 
the existence of Berlioz, and are fast coming to the conviction 
that modern music does not exactly date from the production of 
the Tannhduser of Richard Wagner. We have heard plenty of 
Schumann, and, so far as we know, as much of the inexhaustible 
Schubert as exists. We have listened with doubt to the sym- 
phonic utterances of Liszt, and with apprehension to the oratorios 
of Rubinstein; we have heard Raff and Dvorak, and Max Bruch, 
and Niels Gade, and the illustrious Brahms; we have produced 
for ourselves such artists in symphony as Mr. Villiers Stanford, Mr. 
Hubert Parry, and Mr. Cowen; we know something of M. Saint- 
Saéns, and in no great while we shall probably be able to 
an examination in the of MM. Pasdeloup and 
moureux and Colomne. In fact, we are glutted with musical 
opportunities, and so fully charged with musical experience, so 
sated with musical excitement, that it may seem mere wantonness 
to complain, and positive immorality to hint that things are not 
altogether for the best in what, so far as music is concerned, is 
evidently the best of all possible worlds. 

The pessimist, however, has some grounds for his pessimism. 
He might argue, and with force and plausibility, that, inas- 
much as London with its myriads of musical amateurs is not yet 
in the enjoyment of a resident orchestra, ruled by a conductor 
appointed ad hoc, and playing twice or thrice a week at cheap 
prices all the year round, the golden age is for the present as 
evidently a part of the future as ever. He might insist, and with 
some show of reason, that it is plainly absurd to talk of music as 
& popular amusement in a country where it is impossible to pur- 
chase a comfortable seat under ten or fifteen shillings; where only 
the best and costliest places can be booked in advance ; and where 
the wretch whose means will not permit him to sit in ease and 
stateliness in the stalls is compelled, if he would hear anything at 
all, to wait with a crowd of poor creatures of his species outside 
the unopened doors of the temple of art, and presently to crush and 
scramble for a seat, even as you scramble and crush for supper at @ 
dance, or for standing-room in the pit of some popular theatre. 
He might shake his head to good purpose at the spectacle of our 
enthusiasm for Handel rearranged and made Italianized and coarse; 
at our passion for wandering pianists and musical eccentrics; at 
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our huge delight in sentiment, and our comparative indifference to 
form—a wealmess natural to the race; at the complacency with 
which we regard the vice of tamenessin execution ; at the rapture 
with which we abandon ourselves to the achievement of encores ; 
at our disdain for rehearsals, our common inability to distinguish 
between a bad performance and a good one, our entire content- 
ment in whatever is produced for us, our placid satisfaction 
in the feats of the average conductor; at the bovine ardour, 
so to speak, that enables us to sit out every individual note 
of a programme some three hours and forty minutes long; at 
the calm with which we endure a mazurka of Chopin after 
a sonata of Beethoven, or an exercise in fury and discords by 
Liszt after a quartet signed “Mozart” in every bar of it. 
There is no doubt that on each and all of these themes, and on 
many others of the same sort, he might produce such variations as 
would make his audiences extremely angry. They are grievances, 
and in endeavouring to abolish them he would but do his duty as 
a good citizen and pessimist, But on some of them he would 
enlarge to no pu: at all, They are national habits, or they 
are national traditions, or they are a result of some peculiar 
national characteristic; and only from time and education can we 
hope for relief from them. Others are more amenable to treat- 
ment. We may, for instance, look forward to a time, perchance 
incalculably remote, when London ‘shall be rich in a permanent 
orchestra; when cheap concerts, otherwise composed than of 
operatic selectionsand dance music and the sound of opening soda- 
water, shall be possible all the year round; when (as now in Paris) 
we shall be able to book a two-shilling seat in advance ; and when 
any one attempting to break the continuity of a work by extorting 
an encore will be handed over to the police, and dealt with next 
morning by the district magistrate as a disturber of the public 
peace. For the moment, however, reforms of this type are ideals 
and abstractions. The mind reels at the thought of them; they 
are as metaphysical as the Witch of Atlas or the Wagnerian 
Drama. And, if the pessimist were a practical man, he would 
content himself with clamouring for their accomplishment, and so 
familiarizing the popular mind, which is exceeding slowin operation, 
with the fact that they are possible and desirable, that in the course 
of ages, by the process of evolution, they may conceivably occur. 
In other directions immediate results might be obtained. For 
example, it would not be difficult, we imagine, to passa law re- 
stricting the length of the ordinary coneert to a maximum of two 
hours. Herr Richter, whose programmes are usually short, has 
already aceustomed us to the possibility of such a restriction. 
He has only to apply himself to the development of the idea with 
the consistency and thoroughness which distinguish him as a con- 
ductor to make it popular and ensure its entire success. 

Much might be done, too, in the direction of reforming the con- 
stitution of the average programme. As at present arranged the 
ordinary concert is too often a mere hodge-podge of styles and 
emotions, and is at the same time sicklied over with the cast of 
sameness and conventionality. There is not enough of one thing, 
and there is too much of another; the good stuff is introduced 
as a prelude to stuff not at all good, so that it is only felt 
and remembered as part of an atrocious anti-climax; there is 
an excess of coarse and glaring contrast, and not any artistic 
and harmonious relief. As often as not, we are called upon 
to listen to music not written for a concert-room at all, and un- 
intelligible and out of place in one, according even to its staunchest 
supporters and admirers; and more often than not we spend the 
season in waiting for an opportunity of hearing music which 
is pre-eminent as concert-room work, and which, for some reason 
or other, is shelved to make room for mere impertinence and im- 
propriety. Of some —— we have an infinite deal; of others 
we never hear a note. e are gratified with innumerable repeti- 
tions of particular works, and of others we are allowed to know 
absolutely nothing. We are tickled with novelty, and we are 
obliged to forego our enjoyment of antique merit. And in the 
composition of particular programmes there is commonly a want 
of musical tact that is nothing less than amazing. It would 
be jolly to deny the genius of Wagner; but it must be ad- 
mitted that, placed between, say a Leonora Overture and the 
C Minor Symphony, a selection from the Meistersinger or an ex- 
cerpt from Tristan und Isolde hardly shows to advantage. One 
may be an admirer of Liszt or one may not; but it is evident that 
to sandwich his work between a Beethoven sonata and an orchestral 

m signed “ Hector Berlioz” is to put him into a false position. 

t is certain that Schubert was a great musician; but it is obvious 
that to follow up a symphony of Haydn with a symphony of 
Schubert is not only to commit a solecism in sentiment and in 
style, but to throw into strong relief the later master’s peculiar 
faults and weaknesses, and to institute damaging comparisons 
between work that is the perfection of its kind and work to which 
there might be taken exceptions not a few. Such pleasant ballads 
as “My Pretty Jane” and “The Lark now Leaves his Watery 
Nest ” are excellent in their way and in their place ; such excellent 
lyrics as Gounod’s “ Medjé” ahd Schumann's “ Du bist wie eine 

lume” have delighted countless thousands, and will go on 
delighting till the end of time; but “My Pretty Jane” comes in 
but feebly after “In questa Tomba,” and neither Gounod nor 
Schumann will be of much avail when their opposite is Beethoven, 
and their work is com with such an epic-in-little as the 
“ Kennst du das Land,” which is to many of us the most romantic 
melody in music, 

And if we are thus capable of blundering 


in ment, it 


arrange’ 
tmoust be owned that we blunder not less badly in selection. How, | 


for instance, is it that we haye shelved the symphonies of Haydn, 
so perfect in form, so brilliant in instrumentation, so fresh and 
charming in sentiment and idea? How is it that we hear nothing 
of the epic melodies of Gluck? that we are as unfamiliar with the 
heroic passion of “ Divinités du Styx” and “ Le Calme renait dans 
mon Ceeur,” and “Objet de mon Amour,” as with the perfect 
urity and dignity of the march in Alceste, and the wonderful 
Het-music in Armide and Iphigénie and Orphée? How is it that, 
while the operas of Wagner have been ransacked for numbers which 
might be adapted to concert-room purposes, the operas of Spontini 
have been left unvisited and the operas of Berlioz allowed to 
remain in obscurity? How is it that the work of this latter 
master, the very genius of the concert-room, has been so long in 
finding its way to us, and that we have yet so much to learn of it 
even now ? that we have heard the Nuits d’Eté but once, and the 
Meélodies Irlandaises not at all? that the overture to Le Rot Léar 
and Sara la Baiyneuse should be hardly less inaccessible to us than 
the brilliant Komorinskaia of Glinka, and his magniticent mazurka 
in Life for the Czar, and Félicien David's Le Désert, of which 
most of us know no more than the song “O ma maitresse” ? These 
are questions which it is not easy to answer, but which, if we 
were only as discreet in our likings as we are ardent in the pursuit 
of fashion, would be answered instantly and to excellent purpose. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR OF LORD HATHERLEY.* 


de circumstance that the memoir of his uncle is edited by 
Mr. Stephens, who also edited the Life and Letters of the late 
Dean of Chichester, has naturally given a somewhat special cha- 
racter to his present book. For Walter Farquhar Hook was the 
life-long friend of Lord Hatherley, from the time when they were 
schoolboys together at Winchester until the death of Hook, A 
cousiderable space is given to the letters addressed by the late 
Lord Chancellor to the Dean; indeed they are the only letters of 
his which have been printed. To some extent, therefore, this Life 
of Lord Hatherley may be said to form a kind of supplement to 
that of Hook. The Life is also treated in parts in a way to give 
greater prominence to inner thoughts and religious convictions than 
might have been the case if the work had fallen into the hands of 
one more fully concerned with law and politics, Not that the 
latter subjects are indeed neglected; for up to a certain point an 
interesting fragment of autobiography supplies all necessary in- 
formation, and Mr. Stephens has continued the narrative of facts, 
with selections from diaries and letters, and with due employment 
of other materials for his work. The true stream of Lord 
Hatherley’s life flowed deep but still, to join yet more profound 
and tranquil waters, and it was lessruffled or disturbed while doing 
the business of his great legal and political functions than can often 
have been the case with men filling similar posts of consequence 
in public life. His position was a singular one, uniting as it did 
the profession and Brae of a strong Churchman with the 
opinions of a Liberal politician of the most advanced description, 
to which he never ceased endeavouring to give effect. 

The autobiographical sketch is written in a manly and modest 
spirit, and exhibits the writer to more advantage than his letters, 
which will not entitle him to take high rank among English letter- 
writers. The sketch, however, was composed at the request of 
Mr. Foss, the well-known author of so much judicial biography, 
and with a view to partial publication; while the letters were 
written in the course of the closest intimacy with a friend, and 
can never have been intended to see the light. Yet some of the 
best. specimens of correspondence which figure in literature 
were written under these conditions, and derive their chief charm 
from the fact that they can only have been intended for the eye 
of the person to whom they were addressed. 

William Page Wood, the future Lord Hatherley, began life 
under circumstances of advantage. His father belonged to a 
family of some note in the West of England, and was a merchant 
in the City of London, who attained to the highest civic honours, 
was twice Lord Mayor, member for the City, and received a 
baronetcy. His mother was well connected in the county of Suf- 
folk, and it was at the Free School at Woodbridge that his 
education commenced. After a short time spent at a private 
school near London, young Wood was p as @ commoner 
at Winchester, of which Dr. Gabell was then head-master—a 
good scholar and teacher but a bad disciplinarian. This defect 
was the occasion of a grand barring-out of the authorities, in which 
Wood took an active if nota leading part; but he gallantly in- 
sisted in taking his full share of the punishment, and had, in 
consequence, to leave the school. This was in truth probably no 
misfortune, for he was thus enabled to spend a couple of years in 
furthering his education at Geneva, and thus acquired a know- 
ledge of modern languages and of other matters which he could 
not have gained at a public school in England. Whenin London 
his ape in the City gave Wood opportunities for at- 
tending trials at the Old Bailey, while as the son of a member of 
Parliament he often sat under the gallery of the House of 


* A Memoir of Baron Hatherley, with Selections from his Corre- 
ndence, Edited by his nephew. Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, M.A. London : 
tley & Son. 1883. 
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Commons in the days of some of its best outer He read much 
good English literature, was thoroughly well acquainted with 
Shakspeare, and studied much in what then used to be called 
Metaphysics. At the Mansion House he naturally had the oppor- 
tunity of being introduced as a young man to many persons of 
note. A month spent in Paris in 1817, and the acquaintance 
wadethere with many distinguished persons, was an unusually good 
chance at that time. At Geneva Wood attended the lectures 
of some eminent professors, improved his Latin, if not his Greek, 
learned French and Italian, to which he afterwards added German, 
and profited by the enjoyment of refined and intellectual society. 
It is well known that Sir Matthew Wood was an ardent sup- 
porter of Queen Caroline, and his son was at St. Omer with him, 
in 1820, when the proposal was made to her to accept a pension, 
live abroad, and give up the title of Queen. It was made in the 
form ofa letter from Lord Hutchinson to Brougham, and is now 
printed by Mr. Stephens. Soon afterwards Wood went to 
Italy and assisted in collecting the evidence to be used at the 
Queen’s trial on her behalf, and had the honour of staying with 
the notorious Bergami at his villa at Pesaro. After this curious 
episode Wood went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a Fellow; and, on returning to England after another 
visit to Italy, he settled down to law in John Tyrrell’s chambers 
in Lincoln's Inn. The autobiography now tells of much kindness 
received from the Basil Montagus, and of visits with them to 
Coleridge at Highgate, and how the writer translated the Novum 
Organum for Montagu’s edition of the works of Bacon. An early 
essay in politics was made in the shape of a long letter in the 
Times in 1827 on the foreign policy of England, and on the 
mistake of Constitutional Governments in assisting Russia to 
weaken Turkey ; an opinion which, it need hardly be remarked, 
the later political connexions of Lord Hatherley naturally led him 
to alter. The letter found so much favour with Barnes, the then 
editor of the Times, that the writer was requested to become a 
regular contributor to the paper—an offer which was wisely de- 
clined. Wood's chief practice for some years after his call to the 
Bar was before Parliamentary Committees; but he also began to 
rise at the Chancery Bar, and in 1829 he was able, without im- 
prudence, to engage himself to the lady for whom he had long 
entertained affection. He married in 1830; and in the same year 
died the old banker and draper, James Wood, of Gloucester, 
whose large fortune, accumulated during a life of miserly habits, 
gave rise to a long and famous litigation, one of the ultimate 
results of which was to give to the representatives of Sir Matthew 
Wood a very large share in it. There was a strange will, and a 
still stranger codicil, which made its appearance under circum- 
stances of strong suspicion as to its authenticity; and there were 
some remarkable and singular complications to be taken into 
account ; but in the end the will together with some part of the 
codicil was sustained. 

In 1845 Wood obtained his rank as Queen’s Counsel, and two 
years later entered the House of Commons as one of the members 
for the city of Oxford. He was fortunate in his elections; what 
seemed likely to be a by-contest became an election upon a dis- 
solution of Parliament, and twice afterwards he was re-elected 
without opposition. In Parliament Wood never shrank from su 

rting the Church, and he took a leading part in opposing the 
rome ee of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. He made a 
remarkable speech on this poeta in 1850, which ably and con- 
scientiously put forward all the arguments against such a measure. 
He voted for the admission of Jews to Parliament, and was active 
in the earliest endeavours made to allow Baron Rothschild to take 
his seat as member for the City of London. He supported house- 
hold suffrage and vote by Ballot, and the repeal of the Game Laws, 
and, except when they touched the Church and its educational in- 
fluences and belongings, went always along with the views of the 
= party in whose tenets he had been brought up. In his 

earty support of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill he was of course 
in complete sympathy with his political chief at the time. A 
letter written in 1852 contains his views on Disestablishment :— 

Many Churchmen have a notion that religion should be a matter of 
general individual comfort, and on that ground look with indifference on 
a separation from the State; but this is really theerror of Dissenters. . . . 
As regards my comfort I should be well content if we were a snug little 
body separate from the State, and having all things our own way. This, 
at least, is my fancied comfort ; the truth being we should soon become a 
small, narrow section, if not a sect, and as we increased in numbers, we 
should quarrel and split up again; which reminds me of the story of a 
friend of mine, who told me his relative in Scotland said to a servant, 
“ John, I fear you helong to the split?” ‘ No, sir,” was the reply; 
“TI belong to the split of the splitted split.” 
In 1849, upon the death of Horace Twiss, and the consequent 
vacancy in the Vice-Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Wood was appointed to succeed him. The tenure of this office 
has often preceded that of the highest places on the Judicial 
Bench, and under the vigorous and conscientious changes made in 
it by its new occupant it assumed a more efficient and useful 
character than it had previously . This post had to be re- 
signed when Wood became Solicitor-General in 1851, and trans- 
ferred his labours in legal reform to the wider field of the Court 
of Obancery, in conjunction with other members of a Commission 
then appointed which made vast and much-needed changes in its 
organization and procedure. At this time also was erected the 
new Court of the Lord Justices of Appeal, which continued to 
work well until it was, some twenty years later, superseded by the 
Court of Appeal established under the Judicature Acts. Wood 
went out of office along with the other members of Lord John 


Russell’s Government in 1852, but in the following year was ap- 

pointed a Vice-Chancellor, upon the accession to power of Lord 

ter a post which had been previously offered to him and 
eclined. 

At this point of the sketch of his life Lord Hatherley takes 
occasion to defend his own habit while a judge of deliver. 
ing unwritten judgments, a practice which had been censured by 
Lord Campbell, when sitting as Chancellor, on appeal from him- 
self, His decision was co: ed without variation, but the 
Chancellor thought fit to comment on the inconvenience he had 
found in not having before him a condensed written judgment for 
his own assistance. It was certainly an unusual occurrence for a 
judge in the position of a Vice-Chancellor to be thus publicly 
er by an official superior on a matter quite beside the merits 
of the case to be decided ; and the interference was resented in a 
very temperate letter addressed to Lord Campbell by Sir John 
Romilly (then Master of the Rolls) and the Vice-Chancellors 
Kindersley and Stuart, but without any communication with 
Wood. In his extremely civil reply Lord Campbell claimed for an 
appellate judge the right to comment freely not only on the 
substance of the judgment of the Court below, but also on the 
manner in which it was given. A greater judge than either Lord 
Campbell or Lord Hatherley, whose loss is now so much and 
so justly deplored, habitually delivered unwritten judgments, 
Sir George Jessel, the late Master of the Rolls, almost always 
trusted to his own resources at the moment for the immediate 
decision of the cases heard before him. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was a consummate lawyer, with a most swift 
and powerful intellect, reinforced by strong common sense and 
much knowledge of the world, and that he had unbounded self- 
reliance, and made it his practice to prepare himself to deal with 
every matter by mastering the papers relating to it before it came on 
for hearing. e personal narrative ceases after an enumeration 
of the many Commissions upon which Vice-Chancellor Woed sat, 
including that remarkable one which finally arbitrated upon the 
claim made by the King of Hanover to the jewels of the Crown 
of England. 

After having been Vice-Chancellor for fifteen years, Sir William 
Page Wood was — a Lord Justice in 1868, and in the 
same year, on Mr, Gladstone’s coming into office upon the question 
of the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
he became Lord Chancellor, taking his title from Hatherley, the 
place in Gloucestershire with which he had family ties. A return 
to political life after so many years spent in the discharge of 
purely judicial duties is unusual, but by no means without pre- 
cedent. Lyndhurst was for nearly four years Chief Baron between 
two tenures of the Great Seal. rd Cranworth was for thirteen 
years a judge, both at Common Law and in Equity, between his 
resignation of the office of Solicitor-General and assuming the 
Chancellorship. Campbell also was for nine years Chief Justice 
before he became Lord Chancellor of England. But in none of 
these instances was the period of judicial service and removal from 
active political life so long as in the case of Lord Hatherley. 

One of the principal events of Lord Hatherley’s Chancellorship 
was the commotion occasioned by a somewhat famous appointment 
of one of the newly-created paid judges to sit in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Several pages of the biography are 
devoted to a vindication of the conduct of the Government of that 
day in this matter. By the Act authorizing the new appointments it 
was provided that they should be held by persons who had been 
or were judges of the Superior Courts at Westminster or Chief 
Justices in India. A difficulty in finding judges thus qualified to 
accept the new posts was created by the miserable parsimony 
which refused to allow them any provision for their clerks, and 
some refusals of the new office ensued in consequence. At last a 
gentieman was found ready to relieve the Government from its 
embarrassment, and in order to give hitm the statutory qualifica- 
tion he was placed temporarily on the Bench of the Court of 
Common Pleas. His antecedents and position were such as to 
justify him in looking for promotion to this, or indeed to still 
nigher judicial office; and on personal grounds no objection 
could be made to an appointment which secured the services 
of a thoroughly able and competent man. But the affair was 
not a straightforward one nor calculated to promote confidence in 
the higher morality of those who resorted to it; and it must fer- 
vently be hoped that no such proceeding will ever again take place, 
so as to require such an elaborate and specious justification as was 
necessary in endeavouring to defend it. The appointment of the 
leader of the Hyde Park riots to a County Court judgeship may be 
dismissed asa well-meant mistake. Failing eyesight compelled the 
yp of the Great Seal in 1872. Hook died in 1875, and in 
1878 came the crowning sorrow in the loss of the beloved com- 
oon of a lifetime. It was in 1881 that Lord Hatherley was 

imself called away. No character of him would be otherwise 
than incomplete if it omitted to dwell upon his blameless life, his 
sincere and unaffected piety, and his multiplied labours on behalf 
of all in want of spiritual and material help. There can be no dif- 
ficulty in pronouncing him to have been an eminently good man, 
but it would be straining a benevolent disposition to try to make 
him out to have been a great one. 

Finally, it must be remarked that it is pleasant and satisfactory 
to have read an interesting biography, edited by a gentleman, in- 
dulging in no offensive scandals or personalities, and free from 
indiscreet disclosures of what ought not to be disclosed. 
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BURKE’S TUDOR PORTRAITS.—VOL. III.* 


iy the Sibyl, ~~ with more leaves in his hand instead of 
fewer, Mr. Hubert Burke reappears, undaunted and unabashed. 
That he has found a public in spite of his critics may be gathered 
from the fact that his first volume, of which Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinues to be advertised as having read every page, has reached a 
second edition. Thus Mr. Burke, as we readily admit, furnishes 
one more illustration of the truth of John Heywood’s saying (by 
the way, the epigrammatist himself would have made an excellent 
portrait of the Tudor period )— 
No booke, no cheese, be it good, be it bad, 
But prayse and dispraise it hath, and hath had. 

Accordingly, in the three pages of prefatory remarks which, under 
the dignified heading of ‘ Introduction,” open the present volume, 
the author, while “ cheerfully assigning their full share of merit to 
those who have in any way assisted” in his labours, can afford to 
refer, with a pleasant superiority of tone, to those who have 
censured the earlier parts of his book. Some journals, it appears, 
condemned his last volume for no other reason than its honesty as 
an historical record ; but this Mr. Burke could not help, having 
written (as his namesake spoke) not “for Party, but for Equity.” 
So far as we may ourselves be concerned in the matter, we were, 
and are, ready to render every justice to Mr. Burke’s motives ; 
indeed we are prepared to go further, and allow that his sincerity 
is unmistakable, and that in this third volume, as will be seen, his 
impartiality is at times almost pathetic. But we must take leave 
to remark on this, as on former occasions, that his way of writing 
history very closely approaches the grotesque, and is altogether 
pessimi exempli for any serious student. And this we assert with- 
out either openly or covertly holding the view that “to foster 
sectarian prejudice is the proper mode of writing history.” 

It is not mere oddities of grammar and style, Mr. Burke and 
his admirers may be assured, that we have in view in thus esti- 
mating his performances. He has, if anything, pruned the tangled 
luxuriance of his manner since we first me acquainted with it, 
though, in a previously overlooked chapter on the poet Surrey, 
which is preserved from oblivion by being foisted into the middle 
of the account of Queen Mary’s reign, we are still treated to such 
writing as the following :— 

As the sunlight imparted melody to the stern statue of Memnon, and 
buried Aolia’s harp [“ £olia’s harp” is good] in the granite heart of the 
Graco-Egyptian Zeus, so Surrey’s poems to the “Fayre Geraldyne” may 
have been but an instance in our cold clime of the imaginative fervour of a 
lover of the ideal devoting his muse to supposition—imitative of the 
spiritual devotion of his antecedent idealist, Petrarch to “ Laura’”—who 
never could be, and never was, Ais Laura, an ideal to whom the “ frenzy of 
fancy ” erected the eik6n of imagination at the font of Castalia. 


The last figure, or combination of figures, is particularly felicitous. 
But it is not often in the present volume that the diction rises to 
so ambitious a height, though we read of Cecil serving Queen 
Elizabeth “with a fearsome lealty,” and are elsewhere apprised 
that “ what a man might have done who had opened the mental 
cabinet of Sir William Cecil, and scanned the dark adyta within, 
will now ever remain a mystery.” Mr. Burke is as odd in the 
minutie of style as in its great effects, treating his prepositions, 
for instance, very arbitrarily, speaking of Charles V. as born at 
Flanders, and of scenes being chronicled upon the Reformation 
epoch. More suggestive in its way is his notion of the form dk, 
which, possibly like some other people, he evidently understands 
to mean a family or clan; for he refers to the Earl of Bedford, 
the head of the Russells, as “‘ the chief of that provident ilk.” By 
way of showing that, when he has a chance, he can blunder in 
Latin also, he must needs playfully apply a not unfamiliar quota- 
tion thus:—“Tempora mutantur, et Wotton mutat cum illis.” 
His mis-spellings or misprints we must leave him to settle with 
his own conscience and the Dryden Press; Giovanni Michiel 
appears as Leovanni Michél; Michele Suriano (if it be he) as 
Luriano ; Duke Philibert of Savoy as Phildibert; the Prince and 
Princess of Eboli as of Ebeli. Ranke is again burdened with 
a superfluous c, and Canon Luckock is as mag as the Rev. Dr. 
Lockock. Finally, of all places, Framli m is twice obscured 
under the alias of Framlington. Clearly Mr. Burke’s scholarship 
is not distinguished by what, according to him or his printer, the 
German philosopher designated as “ vielseitikheit.” 

The looseness and inaccuracy which the frequent occurrence of 
such slips as these argues likewise shows itself in points of rather 
— importance.. The quotation in p. 226, professing, and no 

oubt intended, to be taken verbatim from Hallam is incorrect; 
for though Hallam does say that the Mass was not tolerated in 
the Lutheran parts of Germany, it is not in Germany, but in 
England, that he states many persons to have been sent to prison 
for hearing Mass, and similar offences. This reminds us that 
neither in the Reformation period, nor for two centuries after- 
wards, did there exist such a perso: as the Elector of Hesse. 
Philip of Hesse, who was, as Mr. ke puts it, “ himself an 
advanced Reformer after a fashion,” and between whose doings 
and those of Henry VIII. there was certainly more than one 
Curious parallelism, may have er of being something even 
higher than Elector, but he was only Landgrave. (For the in- 
correct designation of the brothers of Mary of Guise as “ princes 
of Lorraine,” Mr. Burke has, we dare say, plenty of precedents.) 
The same want of precision shows itself in the acceptance—pro- 
sibly because the matter happens to be a little away from the 
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writer’s special subject—of a current misstatement like that which 
Cabrera introduced into the already obscure enough history of the 
unfortunate DonCarlos. The Prince was not present at his father’s 
wedding, notwithstanding the emphasis of Mr. Burke’s italics. The 
first occasion on which he met his stepmother was a fortnight 
afterwards, when the relation of goodwill on the part of the gentle- 
hearted Queen, and of grateful attachment on the part of the un- 
happy Prince, whose emaciated appearance rendered him a natural 
object of pity, seems at once to have established itself. There is 
no evidence whatever for the suggestion that “perhaps the mar- 
riage of King Philip with Isabel of France, who had been origin- 
ally intended as the bride of Don Carlos, had some effect upon his 
mind.” We cannot, by the way, with every desire to be fair to 
the memory of an historical personage whom political and religious 
partisanship has undoubtedly sought to blacken to the utmost 
extent of its power, understand how Mr. Burke has arrived at 
the conclusion that Philip II.’s “ private character for a king in 
those times was passing good.” But this may only mean that 
Philip II. did not practise those private vices to which he was by 
nature not inclined. 

Our main quarrel, however, with this book as an historical com- 
position is founded on its incoherence. General conclusions 
relating to questions of the highest moment are jumbled up with 
trivial details; and the reader is taken backwards and forwards as 
to both time and place till he begins to feel as if he had been 
perusing a few pages of index. The chapter on “Queen Mary's 
Consort,” from which we have just quoted, is a case in point. It 
opens with a kind of promise—* It is sad to dwell on Mr. Froude’s 
facts” —to refute that popular author's assertion that King Philip 
left no personal friend fehind him in England. It is true that for 
the special question as to Philip’s share in the religious persecu- 
tions we are referred to another chapter which states the matter 
fairly enough, but does not bear upon Philip’s personal popu- 
larity or the reverse; and that we are asked to look for more 
about the last days of King Philip in a forthcoming last 
volume. In the meantime no real estimate is given of his 
character ; but after some slight attempt in that direction there 
follows a long quotation from “the Rev. Mr. Stephenson” (he 
spells his name Stevenson, but no matter), ot premature in this 
place, on Philip’s conduct at the time of Mary’s death, together 
with a statement of the measurements of the rial, and some 
observations on the story of Don Carlos. One of the most 
audacious of the lies which have been told concerning the latter 
is sagaciously explained as follows:—* The motive for this wilful 
misrepresentation of historical facts is obvious to the reflective 
reader of the terrible struggles between the Netherlands and King 
Philip. Upon Queen Elizabeth rests immense censure for the part 
she took in the wars of the Netherlands.” The connexion between 
these two sentences, however, we have as yet been unable to dis- 
cover. The chapter headed “ Persecution of Conscience” ma 
seem more naturally to lend itself to expansion of its theme ; and, 
in fact, it finally expands into a discussion of three or four 
on the Irish Penal Laws, with a long list of authorities on the 
subject. A chapter on the Marian Bishops concludes with an 
abridged copy of the Six Articles of Henry VIII.’s reign, and 
some comments on their history. An account of the Dudley 
scandal (as to one episode of which, the rumours concerning Amy 
Robsart’s death, Mr. Burke is evidently unacquainted with Canon 
Jackson’s recently published researches) is interrupted by some 
remarks of De Quadra concerning the state of Ireland. But the 
most strangely constructed bro rage are two near the end of 
the volume. One of these, headed “Queen Elizabeth’s Foreign 
Policy,” in half a dozen pages hardly reaches beyond the first 
few years of her reign; whereupon the next chapter opens with 
mild gravity :—If a great indictment can be pref against 
Queen Elizabeth, much can also be said in her favour, to which I 
willingly give a place in these pages.” This “much” consists in 
her having shed tears on visiting the tombs of her ancestors at 
Fotheringay; in her charities during the plague of 1563; and 
in her kindliness and munificence to the lower classes on those 
Royal progresses which cost the higher classes so dear. Now we 
do not deny that history can be, and sometimes is, written in this 
ny A but the wonder remains that, if so written, it should 


But we must not part from this volume without a word, spoken 
we hope in no spirit of prejudice such as that deprecated by Mr. 
Burke, to justify our opinion that, apart from whatever may be its 
literary shortcomings, no book of the kind is likely to advance the 
cause which we believe its author to have at heart. We sup 
Mr. Burke to bea Roman Catholic; but this is a point with veich 
we have really no concern at all. He writes, as he assures us, and 
as we have no reason to doubt, solely with a desire for the elucida- 
tion of historical truth ; and as to what is evil—the spirit of per- 
secution, for instance—he is ready to condemn it on whichever 
side he finds it. In the present volume, at all events, he has put 
a guard upon himself even against those outbreaks of tem 
which it is difficult for an historical writer whose heart is in hi 
theme altogether to avoid. When he is violent in his expressions, 
it is generally with regard to doings and persons more or less out 
of the pale of forbearance; no one cares to be very nice over 
epithets attached to men of the type (say) of Bishop Bale. Only 
now and then he forgets himself in little flings which were better 
away. He has a right to form the severest opinion of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, of whose character so many conscientious students 
have found it difficult to arrive at even a charitable judgment; 
but to speak of him as “such a being as Cranmer” is mere 
sound and fury. And what does it signify to declare of Cecil 
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that the double-dealing of his secret correspondence “ proves 
beyond question that there was no wickedness he was not 
capable of enacting, provided always that the light of day 
could not discover it to the world.” How is the assertion 
that “ the conduct of Alva was undoubtedly atrocious, but it 
has often since been far more than rivalled by English Generals 
and Viceroys in Ireland, and other ‘ dependencies, ” borne out by a 
reference to a passage in Froude, where, if we have succeeded in 
identifying it, is narrated a single sanguinary “ exploit ” in Ireland 
on the part of the elder Essex, which we will not say a word to ex~- 
tenuate, but which has no resemblance either in kind or in extent to 
the bloodshed perpetrated by Alva. This is like pitting the 
Massacre of Glencoe against the Massacre of St. Bartholomew—a 
bootless sort of undertaking in any case. Again, it is either mere pre- 
judice or mere prudery to talk, in connexion with the state of opinion 
in England under Elizabeth, of “ the so-called religious bodies who 
had embraced the teachings of Calvin.” We are certainly uncon- 
scious of sbaring that enthusiasm for early or late Scottish Calvin- 
ism which is paraded by some writers who have perhaps not 
breathed very much of its atmosphere; but we cannot think that 
Mr. Burke, whose tone is never deliberately ungenerous, thought 
twice about the following assertion :—*“ In Scotland the Reforma- 
tion proceeded from the lower and middle classes, who were no 
credit to any creed, being immoral, superstitious, needy, grasping, 
and dishonest.” He immediately afterwards so far involves the 
nobility in the Scottish Reformation movement, as to make a con- 
siderable part of the above description seem applicable to the 
entire Scottish nation. In general, however, Mr. Burke’s historical 
censures of men and movements obnoxious to him are less sweep- 
ing in their range and more temperate in their tone. On the other 
hand, he shows no sympathy with intolerance because it was 
exercised on the side which he likes to see dominant. The Queen’s 
Council should have dismissed Cranmer with the Divine injunc- 
tion, ‘Go thy ways, and sin no more!” Bonner, being a priest, 
should never have undertaken the office of judge in heretic cases, 
though it is allowed that there was a statute of Henry VIII. by 
which he might have been compelled to do so. Indeed Mr. Burke 
undertakes to prove that, so far as the Church is concerned, 
“persecution or imprisonment can never be perpetrated by any 
real followers of the apostles.” Nor is sacrilegious greed to be 
slurred over because those bearing great Catholic names were 
guilty of it; for “ it would be idle to deny that a large number of 
the Catholic party were just as anxious to plunder the Church as 
the Reformers.” 

All this impartiality in the painter of the unflattering portraits 
before us may be very weil, and very much to his credit; but, to 
employ the old qa What lacks he yet? He lacks that most 

y indispensable qualification for all historical writing—the capa- 
city of entering, at least in some measure, into the spirit of the 
times about which he writes. We do not dispute as to the features 
here brought out of those “clerics of the New Learning” and 
of those lay followers of it who are held up to contempt and 
scorn; but we ask whether the picture, as a whole, can be true 
when it is so manifestly one-sided and incomplete. How, in 
other words, could the spiritual element in the English Reforma- 
tion, overgrown and well-nigh choked as it may have been by 
other elements, have asserted itself at all, had one of its chief re- 
presentatives, Latimer, been nothing but the persecuting and 
abjuring Latimer who is here depicted? How could the policy of 
Elizabeth, with all its windings and all its backslidings, have 
nevertheless been urged forward in its true path did Cecil’s 
public character really admit of being summed up in the words 
that he was “the most unprincipled and unfeeling adviser that 
ever advised the statecraft of England”? In short, Mr. Burke, 
always with the best intentions, renders himself chargeable with a 
perversion of history not very unlike that of which one of the most 
successful Ultramontane historians of the day has been freely 
accused. M. Janssen, who has recently, with so striking a self- 

ssession, and with the superior air of another Gibbon, defended 
imself against the critics of his German History since the close 
of the Middle Ages, is a singularly skilful writer, as well as a man 
of much reading like Mr. Hubert Burke. To be sure, while the 
latter wastes his time in copying out passages of Mr. Froude and 
Mr. Green, and other second-hand writers hardly more difficult of 
access, M. Janssen confutes Luther and confounds Philip of Hesse 
out of their own mouths, delivering a true unvarnished tale of the 
German Reformation and its more immediate consequences, visibly 
and palpably based upon indisputable contemporary evidence. His 
eager readers do not see—and it is to be hoped that he does not 
see himself—that the same pieces of mosaic may be used in 
patting together two very different pictures, more eogeeietly if 
one the bits of particular colours only be employed and the 
rest left out. The facts are a selection from the real facts, but 
the impression conveyed has all the charm of novelty. Mr. 
Burke, a less ambitious writer, is less drastic in his method and 
less startling in his effects; yet he succeeds almost equally well, 
after his fashion, in caricaturing the period of which he has under- 
taken to paint the most prominent and some of the most interest- 
ing characters. Unfortunately, the slovenliness which frequently 
characterizes his workmanship deprives even those figures that 
most fully commend themselves to his sympathy of any real his- 
torical distinctness. Cardinal Pole may be mentioned as an 
example, of whom an English biography, written with sympathy 
- with understanding, is indeed still a desideratum in our 
iterature. 


SELF-CONDEMNED.* 


HE novel-reader who betakes herself to Self-Condemned may 
be considered decidedly fortunate. The book has a very 
sufficient story — is rare in these days of analysis), and there 
is a good deal of humour in the “ character parts,” as we may call 
them, though the humour is slightly touched with .exaggeration, 
The “ padding” (for a three-volume novel cannot be constructed 
without a little padding) is new and amusing. The casual re- 
flections and chance remarks are often diverting. Thus we read, 
“The man must be foolish indeed who can be deceived by a school 
or college companion.” This is a very good little aphorism, worthy 
almost of Adrian, “the wise youth” in Richard Feverel. When 
we see the “fast smug” of our college days revered as a teacher of 
lofty morality, or the boy who pulled off the mouse’s tail posing 
as the champion of humanitarianism, we marvel at the ease with 
which the world is deceived. This is good again, this description 
ofa rich man’s pictures: —“ It was not that there was anything really 
good in the room, but that there was nothing strikingly bad; and 
when a buyer has unlimited money at his disposal, that is saying 
a great deal.” Then we have some lively accounts of what learn- 
ing the Higher Cookery at South Kensington is like :—“ After 
painfully struggling through the process of making light puff- 
paste, and finding that she was about to achieve a success, 
she abandoned herself to delight thereat, and thus forgot to take 
her great work out of the oven, the consequence being that when 
it did come out it looked like something which Dr. Schliemann 
would have thought valuable.” This recalls a sunny memory of 
the good Doctor's Trojan treasures “of the clay age,” those slack- 
baked, pallid, indigestible-looking pipkins which used to be ex- 
hibited at South Kensington, and represented the dinner-service 
of Priam the King. Self-Condemned is full of amusing little bits 
of this sort. The literary passages, the accounts of the dreariness 
of thrice-studied revises, and the like, will probably divert both 
people of letters and persons who want to hear about the expe- 
riences of “literary chaps.” The painter, Frank Devonport, who 
always buys luxuries instead of necessaries, and purchases a 
glorious golden bed, like that one acquired by Gérard de Nerval, 
for reasons of his own, is a capital sketch. The painter's wife 
Nancy is the most agreeable person in the whole story. ‘The 
ardent lover of what used to called the “ sensational ” will 
find matter to please him in the third volume. It is superfluous 
to say that Se/f-Condemned is well written. Thus with humour, 
style, incident, and plot Self-Condemned is much more than a 
respectable novel. Now comes the turn of fault-finding. Mrs. 
Hunt has written an amusing book, with plenty of diversified 
interest. But she might have written a much more agreeable 
book, a book in which the characters in whom we are to interest 
ourselves were more amiable and genial. Of course our author 
may say, “‘ Why should my characters be amiable and genial?” 
Mr. Howells, with all his merit and distinction as a novelist, 
generally presents us with heroes and heroines whom we detest :— 
Each casual stone on which she trod 
Did not appear a pearl, 
Nay, it is not a little odd 
How I dislike that girl, 

says @ youth in a little idyl of Mr. Calverley’s. Now it is not a 
little odd how we dislike that girl, Mrs. Hunt’s heroine, and still 

more acute is our distaste for her hero. 

To justify our aversion we must tell more or less of Mrs. 
Hunt's story, though the conclusion shall be a dead secret. Who 
fired the pistol at the end of the third volume, who was hit, who 
pushed whom down the coal-pit, these things an eager student 
must, and breathlessly will, discover for herself. But we must 
justify, or at least explain, our dislike of Mrs. Hunt’s heroine and 
our desire “to beat” her hero “on the nose,” like Mr. Barnes 
Newcome. Mrs. Hunt’s hero is a contributor to the Spectator, 
and he does little credit to the moral and emotional staff of that 
periodical. He is not one of the correspondents who believe in 
ghosts, and in preternaturally acute cats and dogs, or who are 
vehemently interested by the theological notions of Mr.F. D. 
Maurice. No; this contributor, Lewis Barrington, is “a blue-and- 
white young man, a je ne sais quot young man.” He is a play- 
wright and essayist. He is fortunate enough to find the boo. 
he wants in the London Library. A slight element of the super- 
natural is thus introduced into the novel. As for the heroine, 
Katherine Carey, she is best described in the words of an old 
Volkslied 

There was a rich merchant in London did dwell, 

He had but one daughter, an uncommon fine gel. 
When Werther first met Charlotte she was cutting bread-and- 
butter. When Barrington first saw Katherine she was standing 
at her father’s door, distributing strawberries (out of a Nankin 
plate, very precious) to a lot of ragged children. By the way, 
this plate is an inconsistency; all the Carey furniture was modern. 
Barrington’s windows commanded a view of Mr. Carey’s house, 
and his rooms were just on the other side of the street. Like the 
Cyclops, Barrington “ saw, and loved, and plunged into the deep 
waters of desire.” That very evening, by a lucky chance, he was 
present at a party at the Careys’.. He found that Katherine was 
engaged to her father’s partner’s son, Roger Hackblock. Instantly 
the inevitable struggle began between the “ blue-and-white young 
man” and the “everyday young man.” Mrs. Carey was a great 
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invalid, and Katherine’s engagement to Hackblock was regarded 
by her and Mr, Carey as the comble of domestic felicity. Now 
the suspicions of the reader are at once aroused. "We have seen 
that Mr. Carey was very rich. “ Habitual novel-readers on read- 
ing thus far will, I am afraid, prepare themselves for the arrival 
of a faithful cashier with news of irretrievable ruin ;” indeed, 
according to the laws of fiction, “any connexion with commerce 
seems to lead naturally to failure in one of the three volumes.” 
So says the ingenious author of Vice Versd; and Mrs. Hunt has 
not had the fortitude to defy “the laws Of fiction.” Carey, being 
so rich and respectable, must come to commercial grief. We 
know it from the beginning, and we are not disappointed. 

Barrington now begins to behave in a manner unworthy of a 
contributor to the Spectator. He sets himself to steal Katherine’s 
heart from the ordinary and illiterate Hackblock. But a lady of 
his acquaintance points out to him the error of his ways, and he 
ceases to dodge about St. James’s Park for the purpose of ac- 
cidentally meeting Katherine in her lonely walks. This repent- 
ance did not come before he and Katherine had walked together 
into Hyde bP infringement of social taboos which might 
almost have caused the earth to open and swallow them. Convinced of 
his guilt Barrington snubs Katherine, declines invitations to her 
house, and really tries to behave well. But accident brings them 
together, at a moment when the lady is filled with admiration of 
his genius and of anger at his coldness. The pair take to pro- 
menading St. James’s Park for two hours every day, and in about 
six months of this exercise both of them become well aware of the 
nature of their flame. Roger Hackblock returns suddenly from 
the Continent and finds Katherine (who has scarcely recovered 
from an illness) prowling about with Barrington in St. James's 
Park on a rainy day. Of course he dislikes this, and in a 
French novel we must have had a duel. But Mrs, Hunt does 
not deal in duels. The Careys are greatly vexed at Katherine’s 
conduct, but behave kindly. The engagement to Roger goes on, 
under conditions, for six months. All this time the heart of the 
wicked Katherine is with Barrington. She pines outrageously for 
the privilege of walking with him. But she is sent with the 
Hackblock family to Scotland. They reside at one of those de- 
plorable big hotels which have brought ’Arry and his host into 
the Highlands. And here a truly painful set of incidents occurs. 
We let Mrs. Hunt tell her own story :— 

When it [dinner] was over she would only have to be beaten at chess by 
Mr. Hackblock ; but by way of taking a civil interest in what was being said, 
she looked up and saw Lewis Barrington, dressed as a waiter, with a napkin 
in his hand, offering Mr. Hackblock some potatoes. She was so overwhelmed 
by this sudden surprise that she dropped the wine-glass she was raising 
to her lips, and this served to account for the exclamation of astonishment 
which she could not restrain. She hastily stooped to pick it up, only too 
glad of such an excuse for hiding her face for a moment. Barrington ran 
to help her, and actually, in the very presence of the enemy, grasped the 
hand which she had stretched out under the table to find the glass, and 
kissed it. It was done in a moment; the next instunt he rose up, glass in 
hand, in the sight of all. Katherine did not recover herself so quickly. 
Her cheeks burned; her hands trembled with nervousness. 


Mrs. Hunt has poached on the domain of the author of Lords and 
Liveries. Why should this blue-and-white young man have dis- 
guised himself in this ridiculous manner? If he was so nefarious 
as to wish to intrigue with Katherine, he could have found a 
dozen other ways of attracting her attention. But this waiter 
who, like the other domestic in the Anti-Jacobin, was “ no waiter 
but a contributor to the Spectator in disguise,” gets Katherine to 
meet him ina room in the hotel at one in the morning. Mrs. 
Hackblock surprises the lovers, is not unnaturally vexed, and dis- 
misses Katherine to her parents. She arrives as her mother is 
dying, and has to tell her father all her story. Now comes, of 
course, the long-looked-for commercial krach. Old Carey has 
ruined himself in—who could guess what—in providing luxuries 
for his invalid wife! His commercial future is at the mercy 
of the Hackblocks, his partners. The aggrieved Hackblocks cast 
him adrift on a cold world, and the fate of Mr. Carey must be 
studied in the pages of Se/f-Condemned. 
_ There is something sly in Katherine’s conduct through all these 
intrigues with Barrington. As for Barrington, his weakness is 
pitiful, and his disguise as a waiter is absurd. He seems to have 
no sense of honour and no sense of humour. Dull as Roger 
Hackblock is, provokingly purse-proud and narrow-minded, he 
really behaves a great deal better than Barrington. But, if Mrs. 
Hunt makes the heroine sin grievously, she punishes her too with 
many stripes. We cannot follow here—it would be unfair to the 
novelist—the story of the stripes of every sort that descend on 
the fair shoulders of Katherine Carey. Her adventures, before 
her fall, with the Philistine Mrs, Hackblock, and, after her ex- 
om from Paradise, with the emotional and literary Mrs. 
ilbraham, are amusing enough. Between the lady whose whole 
soul is e in cheap modes of destroying beetles and cleaning 
windows, and the lady whose “days among the dead are passed ” 
with Shelley and Keats, Katherine sees a great deal of human 
nature. The tragical and expiosive incidents of the third volume 
are not impossible, and, even granting the circumstances, are 
sufficiently probable. Barrington does not escape without his 
share of retribution ; but then it is picturesque retribution. We 
doubt whether he ever felt keenly enough the truth about 
his own inexcusable and highly ludicrous conduct. His _pic- 
turesque punishment he probably rather enjoyed. We leave 
Katherine at an advanced age, but still retaining relics of her 
early beauty, indeed more than relics, “She is now two-and- 
twenty, but is a thousand times more beautiful than she was in 


her first youth.” As to “ what became of her,” that is Mrs. Hunt’s 
secret; and people who can interest themselves in a lady now 
twenty-two, and, as it were, superannuated, may consult Self- 
Condemned for themselves. 

Self-Condemned is, on the whole, a novel you can recommend to 
a friend. But next time we trust that Mrs. Hunt will give us a 
more agreeable pair of lovers, and a hero more worthy of the 
Spectator, and less likely to demoralize the staff of that excellent 
weekly paper. 


THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA.* 


M®&: DALE was fortunate in the choice of subject for the 
Hulsean Essay of 1881, and he has handled his materials 
with judgment, force, clearness, and method. A glance at the 
article on the Council of Elvira in the first edition of the late Dr. 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie, which has been omitted from the 
edition now in slow course of publication, will show that the 
materials for the construction of a good modern account of that 
Synod have long been singularly plentiful, complete, and ready to 
hand. The Synod in all its aspects has been the subject of a suc- 
cession of exceptionally discursive comments, as any one may see 
by referring to Walch’s Bibliotheca of 1772,and Winer’s Handbuch 
of 1838. Since the publication of the latter, Bishop Hefele’s great 
Conciliengeschichte has appeared. It is clear from almost every 
page of Mr. Dale’s essay that his own work would have been im- 
possible but for the labours of Mendoza, Saenz de Aguirre, Gams, 
and Hefele. Mr. Dale has not made a merely servile use of the 
materials with which they have so richly provided him, but has 
subjected them to honest, painstaking, and independent scrutiny. 
He speaks very modestly of his own work, but he has produced 
for English readers a welcome addition to our increasing stock 
of useful monographs upon particular moments in the history of 
the Church. We have veritied Mr. Dale's patristic and conciliar 
citations in so many places that we can bear evidence to his 
general conscientiousness when he quotes an authority. He is 
more careless in the accidental than in the substantial matter of 
his quotations, Then he persists in calling the editors of the 
great Freiburg Kirchenlexvikon “ Wetze and Welter,” instead of 
Wetzer and Welte; he cites the editors of the English Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities as “ Smith and Cheatham”; and he has 
ewe the learned author of the Cunciliengeschichte to an arch- 

ishopric. The prelate whom Mr. Dale calls “ Archbishop Hefele”’ 
is only Bishop of the modern diocese of Rottenburgz, which was 
founded early in the present century, and consists of all the Roman 
Catholic parishes in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. 

Mr. Dale’s essay is much more than a history of the Synod. It 
is an attempt to reconstruct Christian society, and more parti- 
cularly Christian society in Spain, in the early part of the fourth 
century. After an elaborate introduction, in which he critically 
orientates the place, the date, and the constitution of the renowned 
“Concilium Illiberitanum quarto eunte seculo in Hispania 
celebratum,” he divides the matter of his essay into five leading 
sections—the Organization and Discipline of the Church ; Christian 
Morality ; Asceticism, Sacerdotalism, and Superstition (a triad 
which may afford a glimpse of the standpoint of the essayist) ; 
the Relation of the Church to the Heathen State and Heathen 
Morality ; and, lastly, Christian Worship. He includes in his 
prefatory remarks a brief account of the two men whom he 
regards as the leading persons of the Synod, the Bishops Valerius 
of Saragossa and Hosius of Cordova. The latter is the “great 
statesman and great bishop” the prominence of whose cha- 
racter and work was’ first impressed upon Mr. Dale, and, he 
adds, “ upon many of us,” by the late Dean Stanley. The 
treatment of each of the five sections which make up the 
matter of the book is much too ambitious and elaborate, and 
each of them stands in need of considerable retrenchment and 
compression. The reader’s attention is too often diverted from the 
actual point in question by the apparent forwardness of the 
writer to exhibit himself as a man of wide and diversified culture. 
Here and there Mr. Dale seems to have unseasonably emptied 
whole pages from his poetical commonplace book into his discus- 
sion of Church discipline, Sacerdotalism, and the worship of the 
Church in the fourth century. Mr. Browning’s Abt Vogler is 
dragged forward to help us to realize what sort of a Bishop Hosius 
was. Sir Henry Maine on Ancient Law and Mr. Lecky on 
European Morals may fairly be cited as aids to the understanding 
of Christian social lite and of the organization of the Church under 
the Roman Empire; but why in the world should we have 
excerpts from A. H. Clough—* the pathetic lines of a despairing 

oet of our ownage”? What precisely has Sir John Suckling, 

r. Browning, or Aschylus to do with the relation of the Church 
to the heathen Stats in Spain in the fourth century? We may 
observe here that Mr. Dale’s grasp of political language is rather 
loose and inexact. He speaks of Diocletian’s efforts to reorganize 
the Empire as “ national,” whereas they were rather “ imperial.” 
The Roman [Empire, in the mind of the great Caesar, was a 
world-society, an cecumenical organization, the very reverse of a 
“national organization.” It was the vigorous development of 
national organizations within its cecumenical framework which 
ultimately burst it into pieces, Spain, in the view of the Cesars 


* The Synod of Elvira: ua Historical 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of ‘Trinity 
Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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of the fourth century, was not a nation, but a group of imperial 
provinces. To attribute to Constantine the magnificent concep- 
tion of “ uniting the civil and religious organization on a common 
basis” in order to procure “a new vitality and a securer founda- 
tion for national life” is a sociological anachronism. The quality 
“ national,” as every modern Englishman, Frenchman, German, or 
Spaniard understands it, would either have been incomprehensible 
to Constantine, or else would have been regarded by him as funda- 
mentally barbarous, anti-Roman, and uncivilized. When Mr. 
Dale speaks of the Synod of Elvira as a “national convention ” 
he is approximately correct in his use of the adjective. But to 
apply the same term to the other and greater Synod, which 

osius “ guided and led,” to Nicsea, would be absurd. There may 
have been a “ political motive” at Nicwa; but “ political ” and 
“ national” are not synonymous qualities. Mr. Dale's pithy dedi- 
cation to bis father— Patri primitias—naturally suggests the source 
and bias of his own opinions sbout the relations of the Church 
and the State. He has too evidently during the whole process of 
his studies never been able to release himself from the coils of the 
Liberationist superstition that the term and thing “State” 
must everywhere and always have the same meaning. 
But the “ State” which Constantine united with the Ohurch 
claimed to be as wide and universal as the Church itself; 
its Cesar expected the subjection of every human creature to that 
“ State,” to whatever nation he might belong. The Church made 
exactly thesame demand for Jesus Christ. Hence it is very probable 
that the astute and politic Constantine conceived that the Church 
might be made the most effective possible Mehrer des Reichs. But 
no modern Christian State has any such expectation. Neither 
England nor Italy, for example, has the wish or purpose of 
becoming, nor conceives that it can become, equally Catholic in 
its range and extent with the kingdom of Christ on earth. Ina 
later chapter of his essay, Mr. Dale has some diffuse generaliza- 
tions upon the defect of “ patriotism” in the Christians of the 
fourth century. But they are all wide of the mark, on account of 
his own defective apprehension of the fact that the Roman 
Empire was not, and could not be, regarded as a patria, as a 
fatherland, by Christians who were Spaniards, or Goths, or 
Africans. He contrasts “the patriotic spirit of St. Paul” with 
the unpatriotic spirit in which St. Augustine contemplated the 
havoc of the imperial capital. But this patriotic spirit of St. 
Paul was a Hebrew spirit, not a Roman spirit. We can imagine 
St. Paul weeping over the fall of Jerusalem; but it is hard to 
imagine that the fall of Rome, if he had witnessed it, would have 
affected him in the same degree and for the same reason. 

Not a few of Mr. Dale's illustrations of particular canons of 
the Council have been worked out in a full and judicious manner. 
We may take as a fair specimen his section on the prohibition of 
usury by Canon XX., especially on its first clause:—“ Si quis 
clericorum detectus fuerit usuras accipere, placuit eum degradari et 
abstineri.” A slighter penalty is visited upon the lay usurer; but, as 
Mr. Dale rightly points out, the Council of Elvira was singular in 
touching the laity in this matter. The canons of Nica, Arles, 
Carthage, Hippo, and Laodicea against usury followed the prece- 
dent of the so-called A postolical Canons, and limited the prohibi- 
tion to the clergy. This fact alone is an indication of the new grip 
with which the Church was laying hold of social life, and advancing 
for good or evil the range of her discipline. In Canon XVII. of 
Nicwa, “ the holy and great Synod” expressly forbids those év r 
is to say, the clergy—from taking 
interest on any plea whatever. Mr. Dale’s citations from 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Cicero, Horace, and Ovid, in 
elucidation of this Canon of Elvira, may be found in Bishop 
Hefele’s notes upon Canon XVII. of Niczea, from which they have 
been evidently borrowed. It appears to us, however, that the 
very fact that the Church at first restricted the prohibition to the 
clergy is plain proof that the taking of interest was not regarded 
as in itself anti-Christian. There were specific reasons why the 
clergy should be rigidly bound to take no interest. The Synods 
stopped them from gradually sinking into usurers by profession, 
which they might easily have done, as Mr. Dale recognizes, from 
the exceptional accidents of their position. Their personal 
stipends were not large ; they were forbidden to engage in secular 
business—the negotia of Canon XIX. At the same time, they had 
the handling of the funds of the Church, the collective property 
of the Christian communities, often considerable in amount, from 
which they might have derived private interest for them- 
selves without diminishing the capital. The subsequent con- 
fusion of any degree of interest upon a loan with that 
monstrous and exorbitant degree of interest which must have 
ruined the borrower and compelled him to sell himself as a slave, 
the inclusion of honourable traffic and inhuman greed under the 
one common term of the “ sin of usury,” were grounded upon an 
utter misconception of the three loci classict in the Mosaic law— 
Exodus xxii. 25; Leviticus xxv. 35-37; and Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 20. The Law of Moses prohibited the Hebrews from taking 
interest for money lent to a po:r fellow-Hebrew. But this was 
clearly the negative side of that positive precept of Deuteronomy 
xv. 7-11, which made the loan of money to a struggling fellow- 
citizen at the same time a religious act of mercy and an act of 
political patriotism. The object of the pious lender was to enable 
the borrower to attain some degree of independence, whereas the 
object of the usurer, properly so-called, was to reduce the borrower 
to the most helpless rallies of dependence, which was all 
but certain to end in actual slavery. The loans of which 
the books of Moses speak are loans of mercy, loans of patriot- 


ism; the prohibition to take interest for such loans stands 
in the middle of a number of other regulations on behalf of the 
poor, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger. These regulations 
aimed at consolidating the unity of the new commonwealth 
from within, by emphasizing the close social and national kinship 
which bound together the rich and the poor in Israel; one, and 
not the least important, aim of the prohibition of interest was to 
prevent the poor Hebrew from borrowing of the foreigner, which 
would have been a first step backward into foreign bondage, if not 
in Egypt, in some other strange land. Michaelis has pointed out 
that Moses did not prohibit the taking of interest absolutely and 
in all cases, but expressly permitted it to be taken from strangers. 
As the legislation of Moses is full of humane prescriptions on 
behalf of “ the stranger,” it is evident that he could not have 
regarded the taking of interest for the loan of money as an action 
in itself wicked and unjust—as the proper matter for an Eleventh 
Commandment. If Mr. Ruskin had been the legislator of Israel, 
it is possible that the Hebrew State would have received the 
commandment, “Thou shalt take no interest whatever, neither 
from thy brother, nor from the stranger.” Those who label every 
honourable man who takes a moderate and just interest with the ugly 
title of “ usurer” stand upon the same moral level as those who 
regard every Timothy who takes a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake and his often infirmities as an undeveloped or partially 
developed drunkard, 


AN EARLY ENGLISH SETTLER IN JAPAN 


aoe the excellent preface to this most interesting book we 
learn that certain letters on the wonders of Japan, by 
Richard Cocks, were shown to King James I., who pronounced 
them “ the loudest lies that he had ever heard.” ‘This is strong 
language from a king, the last person likely, in popular estimation, 
to inhabit a palace of truth; and we must therefore suppose either 
that King James was more fortunate in his moral surroundings 
than monarchs, and indeed men, generally are, or that Richard 
Cocks, as a private correspondent, was a very different person from 
the modest and candid author of the Diary and letters before us, 
which record very simply the daily trials of a peaceful merchant 
set to “‘meddell with men of warr,” of a Protestant Christian in 
the midst of Papists and “pagons.” In this difficult situation 
ultimate success was perhaps impossible to any one not possessing 
in full the best qualities of a tradesman, a sea-captain, a diplo- 
matist, and a theologian. 

The East India Company maintained a factory in Japan from 
1613 to 1623, ten years of much importance in the history of 
that country, inasmuch as they witnessed the final triumph of the 
Tokugawa family under the famous Iyéyasu, and the beginning of 
the tierce persecutions which were destined to banish Christianity 
from Japan and make all intercourse with Western nations, except- 
ing the Dutch, to cease. During the whole time of its existence 
Richard Cocks was at the head of the factory, and had some trouble 
to maintain authority over his five or six followers, most of whom, 
by his account, were dissolute and drunken, and one of whom had 
the audacity to impute the same offence to him, Until 1620, 
however, he had the support of a much more remarkable English- 
man, William Adams, who had reached Japan in a Dutch vessel 
as early as 1600, and had been taken into great favour by Iyéyasu, 
who learnt mathematics from him and had ships built by him, and 
in return gave him servants and land and all that he desired, ex- 
cept permission to return to his native country. This permission 
indeed was given at last, but too late. Adams had wealth, but not 
of a kind which could be transferred to England, and he did not 
like to return in poverty; moreover, he cherished the hope that he 
might be employed to search for the North-East or the North- 
West Passage, which he believed to be discoverable only from 
Japan. He took service for two years with the East India Com- 
pany, and afterwards to the end of his life stood its friend at Court, 
where, however, his influence after the death of Iyéyasu was 
perhaps not so great as it had been; besides, he would sometimes 
tail, through a perversity which grieved the heart of Cocks, to re- 
cognize the invariable justice of English claims against the Dutch. 

The English made their settlement, very unluckily, as it turned 
out, at Firando, or Hirado, a small island, where the Dutch were 
already established, lying to the westward of the group north of 
Goto. At first they were allowed to place agents in Yedo and Osaka 
and other important towns ; but when Hidétada succeeded Iyéyasu 
this privilege was withdrawn, and the English were confined to the 
miserable port of Firando, lamenting greatly that they had not 
taken up their abode from the first at Nagasaki, whence, however, 
the presence of the Portuguese and the prevalence of Popish doc- 
trines had driven them. For Christianity, during the sixty years 
from its introduction ‘by Xavier, had taken a firm hold on Southern 
Japan ; Cocks says that on his first coming into the country there 
were at Nagasaki ten or twelve parish churches, besides monasteries, 
and that an Englishman could not pass through the streets without 
being called “ Lutranos and herejos.” But before ten years more 
had passed the persecution had been already so fierce that even 
the bones of the dead Christians were cast out from the churchyards; 
and if one were so lucky as to die a natural death, the necessity 
of concealing his faith was not even yet at an end, for, as Cocks 


* Diary of Richard Cocks, Cape-Merchunt in the English Factory m 
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intly puts it, “ the dead corps of Bongo Samma was carid to be 
nied, or rather a of wood in place, for he was thought to 
be a Christian.” It is much to the credit of Cocks that, bitter and 
indeed justifiable as was his dislike for Papiats, he does not exult 
over their religious discomfiture, but says sadly, “I doe not 
rejoyce herein, but wish all Japon were Christians.” It is true 
that in the excitement of action such charitable sentiments were 
to disappear. The contrivers of the Gunpowder Plot can 
hardly have considered that they were endangering the prospects 
of Popery in Japan, where we find Cocks gravely sending advice 
to the Emperor to beware of the “ padres,” lest they should serve 
him as they had the kings of England “in going about to blow 
them up with gunpowder.” Nor did his zeal for Christianity pre- 
yent him from suggesting to the Japanese admiral, who had be- 
trayed an inclination towards conquests in the Pacific, that the 
most profitable plan would be to take the Philippines from the 
Spaniards, who, as he added with probable truth, were much dis- 
Tiked by the natives there. However, there was this justification 
for a violent opposition to the a a a that the Japanese were 
rovokingly slow to perceive wherein the important distinctions 
tween the former Power and the English consisted. The appeals 
made by Cocks to recent history for a proof of the inveterate 
hostility between the two nations must have been sadly weakened 
in force by the arrival of such inopportune news as that Prince 
Charles of England was “ made sure” to the King of Spain’s 
daughter. It is not wonderful that the Japanese, with their 
characteristic tolerance of religious distinctions, should have 
thought obedience toa pope nothing so very different from obedience 
toa king, and dwelt rather on the b similarity between the 
two faiths betrayed by the cross on the English flag. 

It is doubtful whether Cocks had more insight into the religion 
of his neighbours than they into his, notwithstanding his opportu- 
nities for observing them in their home—an advantage, it may be 
remarked, which was not peculiar to him. For he speaks of 
certain “‘ brabling Japons that came out of England,” but did not, 
as it would seem, derive any noticeable benefit from their contact 
with the Western world. Cocks was aware that there existed 
differences of belief among the Japanese, whose festivals he de- 
scribes, and some of whose legends he relates ; but there is no sign 
that the real and wide distinction between the Shinto and Budd- 
hist religions was ever suspected by him, or indeed that he was 
anxious to go further than the comfortable certainty that all were 
“pagons.” From the Bonzes or Buddhist priests he received 
kindness on several occasions when in want of an interpreter—for 
it would seem that to the last he was unable to read Japanese— 
and he took much pleasure in the visits he was occasionally able 
to make to various temples, where he showed himself as much 
alive to the beauties of their architecture as repelled by the 
fashion of their images. One of these, he observes with much 

ney, “out of dowbt is the devill, for his pickture showeth it.” 
ocks came early to the conclusion that the only hope for the 
Firando settlement consisted in the possibility of a trade with 
China ; and of this he was unfortunately too sanguine, being, in 
fact, so far in advance of his age, or indeed of succeeding ayes, as 
to contemplate the chances of establishing friendly relations even 
with Corea, An embassy from the Coreans came to Japan at this 
time ; but whether they gained their object is hard to say, for the 
reason that it is not perfectly clear what the object was. They 
were treated with much respect, and poor Cocks was not allowed to 
visit them, doubtless to his great regret, as he speaks with much in- 
terest of their mysterious country, of a wonderful root brought from 
thence which cured all diseases, and of the wind and sail-driven 
waggons better known to us from the words of Milton. As to 
China, Cocks had some grounds for hope, since he kept up a friend- 
ship, guaranteed by innumerable presents, with the chiefs of the 
Chinese traders at Firando and Nagasaki. He believed indeed 
that his friends had actually procured him permission to trade 
with China, and that only the troubled condition of the Empire 
had delayed the despatch of his charter. For this credulity his 
employers of the East India Company reproached him sharply, 
more than hinting that he had been cozened by the Chinamen all 
along; but, even if this were so, one can only be glad, that our 
countrymen should, for whatever reason, have distinguished them- 
selves by a behaviour to the Chinese very different from that of 
their neighbours the Dutch. The latter not only made prizes of 
whatever China ships they could meet with out of Japanese 
waters, but treated their prisoners, according to Cocks, with 
abominable cruelty. Yet they were conscious that this conduct 
might not unnaturally give an advantage to the English over them 
in the eyes of their neighbours ; and therefore, whenever they cap- 
tured a junk, they prudently were careful to make it appear that 
were Englishmen. 
_Yor all this the English and Dutch for a long time lived 
side by side on terms, outwardly, of boisterous friendship, 
frequently sealed by strong potations and a lavish discharge 
of complimentary cannon. By degrees the certainty that Dutch 
ships were actually pillaging English in the East Indies caused 
ons to become a little strained, but no actual breach took 
Place till one fatal day when, with much display, an English 
Pm was actually brought in as prize. A gap in Cocks’s Diaiy 
es us dependent on a letter written some time later for 
&2 account of this painful event and its consequences; but we 
know that the English were attacked by the Dutch, and owd 
their lives only to the Bp ogy cr of the Japanese. Peace was 
= by the union of the Dutch and English Companies in 
1620, and on this account, even though Nagasaki at last was 


opened to them, the English preferred to remain in Firando. But 
henceforth to the end the atmosphere in the place was decidedly 
bellicose, and Cocks it discomfort Pra 
was perhaps not sorry to sail, even tho in disgrace, 
England which he wo never to reach. a 

By the Emperor of Japan, Cocks means the Shogun, or rather 
—since he applies the name to Taiko Sama (Hidéyoshi)—the 
actual ruler of the land, who would at this time naturally be 
Shogun. The Mikado he always calls by the title of Dairi, and 
considers him to be the Pope of Japan, noting in him no kind of 
authority except the right to withhold a certain title from the 
Shogun. Cocks witnessed the beginnings of the policy by which 
the Shogun forced the “ daimios,” or subordinate kings, to come 
themselves, or send their families, into residence for stated periods 
at Yedo. Power was as yet by no means assured to the Tokugawa 
family, Southern Japan being in great measure favourable to 
Fidaia Sama, the son of Hidéyosbi. Cocks describes only one 
interview with the Shogun Hidétada; but the necessities of his 
position forced him several times to visit the Court, well provided 
with presents, on which occasions he had to put up with many 
delays and slights, and once even with what he considered “ the 

eatest wrong or indignety that eaver hitherto was offered to an 
Christians ”—that is to say, he was told that he need not wait 
for the Emperor’s return-present to him, as unhappily it was 
not ready. It was, however, on these journeys to Court that 
Cocks got his only chance of visiting several of the important 
cities in the principal island. Of Yezo the Japanese themselves 
at that time knew little, and fancied that it might be joined on 
to the mainland of Tartary. 

The readers of Cocks will gather that the immorality and un- 
truthfulness with which the Japanese have in modern times been 
charged were already perceptible to the moralist, though as 
regards the former of these vices it is to be feared the English 
took little care to set a better example. Cocks notices with sur- 
prise the great prevalence of “ to rinking” in a country 
where tobacco had been only ten years introduced. As to untruth- 
fulness, “ Japon newes” is with Cocks a synonym for falsehood ; 
and in accordance with this theory he stumbles no less at the 
true news of Iyéyasu’s death than at the false rumours that the 
rival Fidaia Sama was still alive. One is tempted to think that 
this uncertainty on such important matters may be the excuse for 
the barbarous system of capital punishment in Japan, by frequent 
examples of which Cocks was evidently much distressed. It must 
be ditficult to refuse belief in a man’s death when he has been 

e style of Cocks, if not always grammatical, is generally 
pithy. His mind was well stored with proverbs, and his allusions 
to the bilboes, to murthering-peeces, to thé habit of firing cannon 
at the drinking of healths, and to the general intemperance of the 
Hollanders, would probably furnish strong arguments to any one 
who, unsettled by recent speculations, should be of opinion that 
Cocks wrote Shakspeare, especially when it is considered that he 
must have finally left England about 1611. He was at any rate 
an amiable man ; something of a naturalist, and devoted to pets, 
especially prizing the gold fish which were bestowed on him by his 
Chinese friends, and which unhappily also tickled the fancy of 
Japanese too exalted to be refused when they asked for the gift 
of them. He showed something of a scientific spirit in 
his general distrust of miracles, in his care to record the Japanese 
theory of earthquakes, and on the other hand by his refusal to 
recognize anything ominous in comets, two of which at the end of 
1618 created some consternation in Japan. Of the second comet 
Cocks strangely says that it seemed to him bigger than the comet 
which appeared “ when Sebastian king of Portingall was slayne in 
Barberry.” Now, as this catastrophe happened in August 1578, 
many months after the disappearance of the comet of 1577, it is 
hard to see why the two things should have been connected at all, 
in the mind at least of an Englishman like Cocks, traveller — 
he had been all his life. It is also surprising to come upon 
proverb of “ Hodgson’s choice,” where Hodgson can hardly be 
any one but the Hobson whom one used to identify with Milton’s 
Cambridge hero. There is also something a little prophetic in the 
name of the Dutch ship New Zealand, which was calling the seas 
earlier than Tasman. 

“ Our nation,” says Cocks of his countrymen, “is over slo in 
writing: the labour is not greate.” ‘To the latter part at least of 
his creed we cannot altogether agree, but we can at any rate be 
glad that he acted up to it. 


UNCLAIMED SCOTTISH PEERAGES.* 


M& HEWLETT has evidently been struck by the fact that 
there are many more peerages in abeyance in Scotland than 
in England or Ireland, and he explains it by the difference of 
the manner in which Scotch were granted. In a lo 

and learned treatise on the nature of these dignities, with which 
he introduces the subject-matter of his book, he dwells at length 
upon this difference, and enters very fully into the varied tenures 
by which the Scottish peers held their titles. In England, as he 
points out, a claim to a title above the rank of a barony can only 
spring up from a contested succession, or some question as to the 


* Notes on Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland which are Dormant or which 
have been Forfeited. By William Oxenham Hewlett, F.S.A. London: 
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meaning of the letters patent by which it is conferred. In Scot- 
land, however, it was not until shortly before the Union with the 
ingdom of d under one crown that it became customary 
to confer a title by letters patent. All Scotch dignities were 
originally territorial. The earls took their titles from the tracts 
of land: over which they had the actual adyry, © Such were the 
seven original earldoms of Scotland, Angus, Athol, Caithness, Fife, 
Mar, Moray, and Strathern; and no oné could have a right to 
the'title unless he could lay claim to the lands. Other lordships 
dependent upon these great provinces were held under the same 
conditions. But, when the country had all been parcelled out in 
this way, it stands to reason that no more territorial earls could 
be made, ‘The later creations were therefore created by special 
charters or by Snveeiate, It is not, however, sufficient to know 
the original destination of a Scottish dignity to decide a question 
of ,succession, for the holder might: resign his right into the 
hands of the Crown, in which case it was restored to him 
by @ re-grant, in which the original destination was fre- 
uently altered, the person resigning it having it in his power 
i dictate the terms of the re-grant and name what heirs he 
leased, Sometimes the re-grant was made to the next heir of 
pope ads after his death. In only one instangg, according to 
Mr, Hewlett, did.a resignation lead to the extinetion of a peerage, 
and that was the case of the territorial Earldom of Ross, resigned 
in 1476. Thus it will be seen that the origin of many Scottish 
may be lost in such obscurity that it is difficult to 
pe oe whether they descend to heirs general or to heirs male 
only. Other difficulties arise from the fact that the title of an 
ancient peerage that had failed was often taken for a new creation, 
and some confusion has arisen from the notion which gained 
ground that this was the revival of an old dignity, instead of the 
ing of a new one with an old title. 
.. Mr, Hewlett has sought for information at the most trustworthy 
sources, not ouly in the Douglas Peerage, but from the evidence 
gr in the celebrated cases in which claims to Scotch peerages 
ve from time to time been tried and decided. In the appendix 
Mr. Hewlett gives various lists of the several claims connected 
with Scottish peerages which have come before the House of Lords 
from 1710 to 1881 ; they are eighty-seven in all. He also prints 
extracts from the evidence and gives notes of the speeches made 
at some of the most celebrated—such as the Sutherland, the Errol, 
the Polwarth, and the Nairne cases. Seventeen of these claims he 
classes as “Cases on which evidence has been taken and which 
are reported,” and these cases Mr. Hewlett clearly has at his 
fingers’ ends. As he justly observes, 

The Printed Cases, owing both to the able researches and valuable ex- 
perience of those engaged professionally as advisers of the Claimants 
(which have led to the discovery of many Public Records and of private 
muniments which were not previously known), and to the accurate and 
‘extensive learning of the Counsel engaged on such cases, contain reliable 
material not only in support of the titles of the respective Claimants, but 
also for establishing the law relating to the descent of, and right of succes- 
sion to, Scottish Peerages generally, and the principles by which the 
descent of such Peerages are governed, 

Mr. Hewlett divides the dignities of which his book treats into 
two classes. In the first he enumerates those which are merely 
dormant for want of heirs; in the second, those which have been 
‘forfeited for treason. To the student of history the latter class is 
‘naturally the most interesting, as the familiar names recall some 
of the most exciting scenes of stormy Scottish history. The law 
of treason in Scotland embraced many more offences than come 
under that head in Jnglish law. This arose from the theory that 
all evil-doing was an offence against the sovereign. Mr, Hewlett 
thus explains it :— 

The loss of Honours by Attainder before the Union was absolute, with- 
‘out any saving qualifications by substitutions in the nature of remainders 
‘in Patents, grants or settlements, because in Scotland every person was 
theld to have the absolute fee: the King alone, without the aid of Parlia- 
ment, could, contrary to the law of England, rehabilitate and restore the 
j m. Treason, by the Act of 1587 (Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 

+ 3y P- 451, No. 34), was even extended to certain thefts, an Act which 
continued in force down to the Union. After the Union the English law 
‘of High Treason was by Statute made the sole law of Treason for the 
whole of Great Britain, and this completely altered the law which had 

viously prevailed in Scotland. It confined treason to acts against the 

wn, and saved from forfeiture inheritances which could be claimed under 
substitutions in the nature of remainders. 


The greater number of these forfeitures date from the risings in 
favour of the Stuarts at the beginning and in the middle of the 
last cent Some of these political offenders suffered death for 
their opinions, but others escaped to France and have been lost 

ht of ; yet it is very probable that they may have descendants 
still living in that or some other foreign country who, if the bar 
caused by the acts of attainder were removed and they 
could prove their descent, would be lawfully entitled to the 
honours attached to the title. In two or three cases the forfeiture 
is of an earlier date, and the treason consisted in fidelity to 
James VII. Of these are the Viscounty of Dundee, conferred on 
James Graham of Claverhouse, who fell at Killiecrankie, the claim 
to which has now to a branch of the Grahams, descended 
from an elder brother of an ancestor of the first viscount. The 
several members of the Seton family, too, cast in their lot wit 
the banished King, and went with him into exile, and thus their 
titles of Earl of Dumfermline and Lord Fyvie and Earl of 
‘Wintoun and Lord Seton were forfeited. Indeed, all the forfeited 
rex by Mr. Hewlett have, with few exceptions, 

from attachment to the House of Stuart. One exce 
tion is the title of Lord Dirleton, held by the unfortunate family 


of Ruthven, and taken from them along with .all their other 
honours when the head of the house and his brother. suffered 
capital punishment for that mysterious crime, the Gowrie Plot; 
The title of Lord Dirleton ed by marriage’ into the Ruthven 
family, and the first of the family who held it in connexion with 
the title of Ruthven was the murderer of Rizzio. It passed to 
the Ruthvens with the heiress of the Halyburtons, to whom it 
was granted in the fifteenth century. Although there are no 
records to prove it, the presumption is that the barony was granted 
with continuation to the heirs of line—indeed its descent 
to the Ruthven family through a female heir may be taken 
as confirmation of this fact, In this respect it differed from 
the Earldom of Gowrie, which descended to heirs male only, 
There seems to have been a strong’ bias towards treason 1n the 
Ruthven blood. Of the three Earls of Gowrie only one has left a 
name unstained by this crime, and this immunity is probably due 
to his early death at the age of fourteen. His brother who sue. 
ceeded him perished in his own house in the fray that arose on 
the discovery of the real or imaginary Gowrie plot. His dead 
body and that of his brother were brought to Edinburgh, where a 
trial was held to examine into the matter. The result is well 
known; they were both condemned as traitors, and an Act was 
d wherein they were declared to have forfeited all their 
onours, dignities, and possessions. ‘Twice before the family had 
been denounced in'a similar way. The father of the last Earl had 
been tried for high treason at Stirling not twenty years before, 
had been found guilty, and had suffered a traitor’s death. His 
grandfather, after the murder of Rizzio, would no doubt have 
met a similar fate had he not put the Border between him and his 
indignant sovereign. He lived the rest of his days in England, 
but in Scotland he was proclaimed a traitor, and his honours for- 
feited accordingly. After each of these falls, however, the family 
had been restored, and had been raised to the higher dignity of an 
earldom. Now, however, James was determined that it should 
be extinguished. Two brothers only remained. Of these one 
died unmarried, the other became a physician and rose to eminence 
in his profession. Probably on that account he was sent as 
prisoner to the Tower. His only daughter Mary married Sir 
Anthony Vandyke. Her portrait, painted by her husband, ought 
to be remembered by all who have visited the Gallery at Munich, 
for it is one of the prettiest of the specimens of the master’s skill in 
which the Bavarian collection isso rich. The delicate, pale-faced 
beauty, tinged with sadness, and the wistful expression of the 
face, even to one ignorant of her history would mark her out as 
come of an ancient and ill-starred race. Through the only 
daughter of this lady, who married into the Stepney family, the 
claim to the title of Lord Dirleton has come down, and is now re- 
presented by an English country gentleman, though the Ruthven 
and Gowrie titles, being granted to heirs male, could not be joined 
with it. Another case of special interest is that of Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo, forfeited by Act of Attainder in consequence of 
the share taken by the last holder of the title in the Stuart 
rising of 1745. The title dates from 1633, and was created by 
letters patent, and the peculiar language of these letters leaves the 
destination an open question. Supposing the claim to be preferred, 
the decision between the two heirs must depend upon the inter- 
pretation put on one word in the patent :— 

If the word “vel” can be read as equivalent to “ et,” the construction of 
the grant would be governed by the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Polwarth case, but if it cannot, the grant may possibly be construed as & 
grant to the heirs male of the Grantee’s body, if such heirs should be in 
existence at the time of his decease, and if not, then as a grant to the heirs 
of line of such heirs male, with a grant over to the heirs male collateral on 
failure of either class of heirs. The latter construction would not give a 
right to the heirs of line of the son of Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, if the son 
survived Lord Forbes, but if the word “vel” be construed as equivalent 
to or as meaning “et,” then the heir of line would be entitled. } 
If the heirs entitled to these several dignities could establish theit 
claims, it appears that the attainder is not a serious obstacle, for it 
seems that a family that has once abused the sovereign’s favour is 
usually considered the fittest to enjoy it again. . Hewlett 
points out that 

Several* Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland, which were forfeited for 
adherence to the Stuart Family, have been restored by the grace and favour 
of the Crown ; and it is understood that a similar grace and consideration 
would be extended to the Representatives of the Peers who were attainted, 
in cases in which the position of such Representatives could justify an 
appeal to the Royal clemency and enable the Sovereign to extend it, In 
the earlier instances of restoration after the Union the Acts of Parliament 
directly restored the Honours which had been forfeited to the Representa- 
tives named in the Acts ; but the later Acts of Parliament making restora- 
tions have only authorized and enabled the Representatives to make elaim, 
and to establish their right to the Dignities which had been forfeited, not 
withstanding the attainders for High Treason against their predecessors. 

In compiling his book and tracing out the various pedigrees 
Mr. Hewlett has spared ‘no !abour in consulting the authorities 
within his reach; but, as he himself says, in a work of the kind, 
which hangs so much on family history, it is hardly possible to 
avoid errors that can only be corrected by family papers. 
therefore invites correction from the possessors of such documents, 
Some of these dormant titles might become a fertile source of 
litigation were the supposed heirs induced to prefer their claims; 
but, as there is always a risk of some one with a better claim 
turning up at a later date, unless the death without issue of all 
the missing members of the family can be proved, and as there 
are no me connected with the titles, it does not seem’as if any one 
Me gain much, even if the claims were allowed, except the 

wyers. 
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AZAHAR,* 


SS HOPE-EDWARDES is one of those enviable people 

who ought always to be able to amuse themselves while 

on a tour. She can keep a diary with the intention of pub- 
lishing it and the certainty that it will be pleasant reading. If 
she were to drive from the Royal Oak in Paddington, by 
way of Charing Cross, to the Bank, we believe she would find 
materials for a pleasant article. She would drop into conversation 
with her companions, and “ draw” them; she would study the 
conductor as a characteristic type; she would give a picturesque 
description in passing of the lions in Trafalgar Square; and she 
would make something dramatic of the block between the griffin 
in Fleet Street and the facade of the new Law Courts. She has 
already described the familiar Nile voyage in a dahabeah so 
as to invest its monotony and its inevitable incidents with un- 
questionable freshness. And now she has actually braced herself 
to give us a volume on Spain, with an amount of success 
that nearly justifies her daring. That is to say, we can trifle 
with it agreeably enough ; and yet there is nothing either new or 
original between the title-page and the subscription of the printing 
firm. How should there be? Spain, in spite of all her revolu- 
tions, pronwnciamientos, and changes of constitution, continues to 
be one of the most conservative of countries, and no amount of 
elever writing by modern tourists can ever supersede the ex- 
haustive handbook of Ford. Spain can only be written of with 
fit or authority by writers who have been resident there like 
‘ord or O'Shea ; ti there have been scores of eager volunteers 
who have gleaned behind them, tempted by the romance of its 
people, its history and associations. And there may be something 
still to be said by the roving artist, who devotes days to the 
dullest of country towns, who investigates the architecture of 
remote chapels or churches, or who lights upon some gem by 
a second-rate master, spared by the French spoilers or by the 
emissaries of art-collectors; or, possibly, by the rider who 


cuts himself loose from society with a pair of saddlebags, ad- | 


miring the wildest scenery of the most savage passes, and risk- 
ing nocturnal adventures in robber-haunted ventas. But Miss 
Edwardes, as we need hardly say, did nothing of all that. As 
on the occasion of the Egyptian trip, she went southwards with 
an invalid brother; studied his comfort so far as possible, and put 
up with him in the most commodious hotels. So that necessarily 
they stuck chiefly to some of the most celebrated cities of Spain, 
or, in other words, to the orthodox show places. And yet, we 
repeat, the book is pleasant reading, and, except occasionally 
when she waxes somewhat tedious over Church ceremonies, we 
never regret committing ourselves to Miss Edwardes’s guidance. 
We happen to know the Peninsula tolerably well; and we 
eannot say that we have learned anything that is new to us. But 
what gives the book its chief charm is the unaffected simplicity 
which describes everything pene asit struck the writer, and con- 
fides to us almost impulsively her first impressions. The confidence 
which tempts her to publish stands her in good stead in her tour. 
She enters the Peninsula on the side of the Catalonian coast, 
without knowing apparently many dozen words of the language, 
or having the most elementary idea of the principles of its pro- 
nunciation. Her brother's health is unequal to much exertion, 
and she has to start alone on her more distant excursions. She 
leaves Barcelona very early one morning on an expedition to the 
famous monastery of Monserrato. Getting out of the train at 
the nearest railway-station, she is fortunate in finding a conveyance 
in waiting with a very amiably disposed driver. The driver's 
name was Juan, “or Hwan as he pronounced it”; and she seems 
to have remained under the impression that the ordinary Spanish 
| aaa of the word was one of the eccentricities of the 
atalonian patois, Long after that she continues to put “ Madree” 
Within inverted commas, as if this rendering of the name of 
the capital had never ceased to be strange to her. All the 
same, and although she and the very attentive Juan have but 
imperfect means of communication, she perseveres in establish- 
ig & mutual understanding by signs and gestures, and reall 
picks up a considerable amount of cloudy information. Indeed, 
i Many more ways than one, Miss Hope-Kdwardes reminds us of 
George Borrow, whose Bible in Spain far surpasses everything that 
come from the English press since Ford's “ Handbook.” She 
shows the same resolution to keep up a sustained conversation on 
the scantiest stock of phrases. She has the same easy bonhomie 
makes friends with ev , and the same unaffected 
absence of mauvaise honte. An still. more, she has something of 
the same quick eye for character; and the same ready power of 
Teproduction, which makes an incident out of a nothing. On the 
occasion of this Monserrato trip, what between guessing and 
imagination, she sketches us the personal history of Juan Battista, 
and supplements it with sundry illustrative traits of his indi- 
Viduality. She paints exceedingly artistically in blacks and sepias 
the bleak interior of the mountain inn, where she meets with 
& Spanish lady and gentleman who make her advances which take 
her aback. Having just sat down to dinner, they rose, and bowed, 
= held out their plates. She was puzzled to know how much 
© civility meant, but she instinctively did what was the best 
thing to be done. She confessed her embarrassment by frankly 
‘sughing and remarking that she was @ stranger; whereupon, 
e 
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thanks to that natural behaviour of hers, they became the best 
friends in the world. z 

Perhaps we went rather far in saying that we get no real informa, 
tion from the book, since Miss Edwardes has something to tell us of 
Valencia as a health resort for the winter. We have always believed. 
that its climate and exposure are almost unexceptionable ; but she 
points out sundry drawbacks that are serious, if not insuperable, in. 
cases of grave disease, The hotels are more than tolerable ; 
they are indifferently situated for invalids, There is no English 
doctor, there is no English chemist; and that alone would be fatal 
to an English nervous patient, apart from the fact that the 
Spanish Sangrados are still, as the Americans say, literall 
“death” upon bleeding and blisters. And then, and above all, 
there are no English ; for society is desirable in the earlier stages 
of illness. At least, the Consul, a banker, and a retired engineer 
are the only representatives of our countrypeople in Valencia, 
Necessarily, there were not many excitements ; but Miss Edwardes 
gives a characteristic picture of the scenes to be witnessed from 
the window of her bedroom in the early morning. She looks out 
at 7 A.M., and sees “a cow strolling across the plaza, wrapped in 
a woollen shawl, and with her calf tied to her tail by a long 
string. She wears an outside pocket in her shawl, containing a 
tin mug, which is filled for a penny by her attendant , Ww 
walks behind his cow. Another soon follows, of less chilly habits,, 
and in a spruce linen saddle-cloth. These are, I think, the only 
two cows in the neighbourhood.” After these notorieties comes & 
flock of goats, which furnish the milk for the more luxurious break- 
fast-tables. As for the butter, that isimported ; and very vile stuff 
itis. Then follow the women, streaming across to the fountain 
with their pails and pitchers. Next, the tartana drivers plying 
for hire, take their stand upon the rank, and finally ap the 
ladies with attendants and prayer-hooks and 
their steps towards the churches for the morning Mass. But the 
life that was mainly divided between the balconies and the 
alameda or promenade was not altogether without other enliven- 
ment. Among the regular professional visitors to the hotel was 
a little woman who sold laces and jewelry. Torrica acted as a 
go-between, offering the old family treasures of impecunious 
Spanish ladies to visitors with taste and money. The little woman 
laboured hard to earn her commission; and Miss) Edwardes 
describes a succession of interviews with considerable humour. 
Torrica would protest that the lady for whom she acted and who 
had charged her with disposing of the lace was going to, leave 
Valencia by the next train. She would interrupt herself in a burst of 
eloquence to throw herself on her knees, and kiss the hand of the 
hard-hearted Englishwoman in passionate appeal; and finally she 
would pretend to retire to confer with her principal, coming back 
to surrender at discretion when longer resistance seemed idle. 

Miss Edwardes and her brother were to leave Valencia and 
Alicante for Malaga; and then they had to face what is, after all, 
the greatest objection to English invalids wintering in Spain—we 
mean the difficulty of transporting themselves from one place to 
another without risking dangerous exposure or excessive fatigue. 
There is generally a choice between sea and land; but to decide 
for the sea is a serious consideration, even when the tourist is in 
robust health. The steamers, for the most part, are small; they 
are often overcrowded ; they start unpunctually, advertising them- 
selves for abnormal hours; they lie rolling in the offing in open 
roadsteads ; and they are frequently delayed by detestable weather. 
As for the communications by land, they are only a degree or two 
better. The “expresses” go by night, or else in the winter they 
start long before daybreak; they stop at every station without 
exception, and they are invariably many hours late. Miss 
Edwardes and her brother chose the land, and travelled by 
rail to Malaga. With Malaga they were, on the whole, dis~ 
queues but we fancy that on the occasion of their stay there 
they must have been singularly unfortunate in the weather. 
At Seville Miss Edwardes found plenty to occupy and amuse her, 
having entered indefatigably for the ceremonies of the Holy Week, 
and even gone shares in a balcony in the narrow Calle de 
Sierpe, whence to witness the processions. Madrid, as was —_ 
natural, disappointed her. But, as naturally, she was deligh 
beyond measure with Granada, where she inhabited one of the 
hotels among the trees on the Alhambra hill, and wandered at 
will and at all hours through the halls of the enchanted fortress 
and palace. She made friends with a genial and gaily-attired 
gipsy, who is one of the best of the professional guides ; visiting 
under his guardianship the gipsy colony among the rocks and his 
own cave-dwelling in the ravine of the Albaicin. By way of 
appropriately finishing our notice of her book, we shall extract 
a sentence or two from her summing-up of her impressions of the 
Alhambra :— 

There are great incongruities and contrasts which assail one’s eye as one 
wanders about. Many rough and unfinished, many neglected and uncared- 
for rooms; staircases leading nowhere, and so on. But then the perfect) 
pas are very perfect ; and the Moorish idea of sacluding everything. and 

iding it away round a dark corner, or sparosching it an intricate 
passage, has the further end, besides withdrawing it from observation, of 
enhancing its effect greatly when you come suddenly upon it, emerging 
= most from the dark into one of the beautiful carved rooms 
domed ceilings, inlaid with cedar and ivory; honey-combed recesses and 
couches of ing in patterns of wonderful complication, __. 
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ARGLES ON FRENCH MERCANTILE LAW.* 


GoMe two years “so we reviewed a book on this subject written 
in English by M. Leopold Goirand, a French avoué ; and as 
that book appeared likely to meet all the wants of English 
lawyers with respect to French law, we cannot see that there was 
much occasion for Mr. Argles to address himself to the same task. 
Mr. Argles mentions M. Goirand’s treatise among the works he has 
consulted in preparing his present book, and dedicates his work 
to him; and, so far as memory serves us, we seem to rec 
nize a considerable similarity between the two treatises in 
method, arrangement, and treatment. It is no doubt, how- 
ever, an advantage that Mr. Argles brings to his task the 
knowledge and experience of an English solicitor, inasmuch 
as he is thus cnabled to present his subject in such a manner 
and light as to be most readily apprehended by English 
lawyers, with whose wants and habits of thought he is well 
acquainted. Mr. Argles is to be congratulated on the ex- 
tended and liberal view he takes of his profession. We imagine 
that but few attorneys of the old school would have had either 
the capacity or the enterprise to make themselves so far master of 
a foreign system of law as to produce a complete and exhaustive 
treatise on it. The publication of a book like the present is 
distinctly an evidence of legal progress, and of recognition of the 
fact that much larger and more extensive knowledge is required to 
secure success nowadays than in the former days of less keen 
competition. 

Mr. Argles begins his work with a disquisition on the French 
judicial system, the tribunals and courts of that country, and the 
officials through whom legal business is conducted. He divides the 
tribunals into two main Geena; and special or exceptional 
tribunals; the first comprising the civil tribunals of first instance 
and the Courts of Appeal; the second, the justices of the peace, the 
Tribunals of Commerce, the Prudhommes and the Tribunaux 
Administratifs, while supreme above all reigns the Cour de Cussa- 
tion, or court of ultimate appeal. The Juze de paix, whom one 
is generally accustomed to associate with criminal proceedings, 
exercises a limited jurisdiction in civil matters, subject to appeal 
where the amount in dispute exceeds 100 francs; and is remu- 
nerated for his services by an exceedingly moderate income, 
which never seems to reach more than 200/. per annum. The 


civil tribunals of first instance are more important institu-— 


tions, one of them being established in the chief town of each 
district, and being composed of from three to twelve judges, in 
addition to from three to six assistant judges. Their business 
eomprehends all cases not specially assigned to other Courts; and 
they also act as a Court of Appeal from the Juges de paix, exer- 
cising, moreover, the functions of a ‘I'ribunal of Commerce where 
no such tribunal exists. Their decision is tinal where the amount 
in dispute does not exceed 60/. The Courts of Appeal must 
muster a considerable number of members, seeing that in Paris 
alone there are seventy-two conseillers or judges of the Court 
of Appeal, and that there are twenty-six of these Courts esta- 
blished throughout France. Certain solicitors are attached to these 
Appeal Courts, and practise exclusively there; but members of 
the Bar exercise their vocation indiscriminately in the Courts of 
Appeal and of First Instance. The Cour de Cassation consists of 
an imposing body of forty-nine members or judges, divided into 
three sections. Kleven judges are required to deliver a judg- 
ment; and on certain important occasions, when the Court sits 
“en séance solennelle,” no fewer than thirty-four are needed to 
constitute a quorum. 

The enumeration of these numerous and large judicial bodies 
leaves one with the impression that the title of Judge must be as 
eommon in France as in America. There yet remain to be noticed 
the Tribunals of Commerce, an institution peculiar to France, the 
number and locality of which are regulated by the Government, 
and each of which consists of a presiding and deputy judges, who 
cannot number less than two or more than fourteen. These judges 
are elected, the qualifications for electoral rights being strictly 
limited, and the lists revised by specially appointed commissions, 
Mr. Argles informs us that the functions of the judges in the 
Tribunal of Commerce are henorary, and, looking at the duties 
they have to perform, it speaks very highly for the public spirit of 
the French nation that suitable persons should be tound to offer 
themselves for eiection. For the business assigned to these tri- 
bunals includes well-nigh all that is understood in England by 
the term “ commercial law,” which occupies at least one half of 
the time of the Queen’s Bench Division, to say nothing of County 
Courts and arbitrators, who in this country have a good deal to do 
with this class of business. ‘The business allotted to these wi- 
bunals, indeed, comprehends some legal relations outside the limits 
of what we should strictly term commercial law. All ordinary 
bill of exchange cases come before them; they exercise a juris- 
diction similar to that of our Admiralty Court; and last, but not 
least, they administer the whole of the bankruptcy system of 

ce. e can only repeat that it is perfectly marvellous how 
or where ns can be found able and willing to adjudicate on 
such multifarious and important questions without requiring any 
remuneration whatever, and we wish Mr. Argles had atforded us 
some clue to the mystery. 


* A Treatise upon French Mercantile Law ana the Practice of the 
Courts, with Forms of Proceedings and Practical Instructions to oe 
Suitors. By Napoleon Argles, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. London: 
Waterlow Bros. & Layton. Paris: Galignani. 1882. 


After this one is not surprised to find that law is in all respects 
a cheaper luxury in France than in England. As Mr. Argles 
says at p. 38, speaking with the experience of a London 
solicitor :—‘ The costs of litigation in the Tribunals of Commercg 
are insignificant compared with the scale customary in England, 
The expensive and intricate interlocutory proceedings incidental 
to English legal proceedings are unknown in France.” Th 
again, at p. 36, “‘ The unsuccessful party is condemned in the costs, 
but such costs include only stamp duties, registration, and Court 
fees and huissiers’ expenses. Counsel's fees in cases in which they 
appear are not included. Each party in an action has invariab] 
to bear his own counsel's fees ; whatever may be the result of the 
litigation, this is the same in all the Courts.” This system of 
making each side bear practically the whole of its own expenses 
in any event must tend pan to diminish the cost incurred in 
litigation, inasmuch as it precludes the giving of fancy fees, and 
the lavish expenditure which a man who thinks he is sure to win 
does not object to incurring when he looks forward to reimbursing 
himself out of the pocket of his opponent. We are not able very 
clearly to perceive upon what principle Mr. Argles has proceeded 
in his selection of topics to be included under the head of Mercan- 
tile Law. He gives information as to partnerships and Companies, 
bills of exchange, bankruptcy, stockbrokers, contracts of aflreight- 
ment, and so forth, all of which fall more or less distinctly under 
the head of mercantile law ; but we look in vain for anything as 
to the French law upon sales and purchases of goods, insurances, 
customs of trade, and a variety of such matters which obviously 
appertain to mercantile law as much as those above enume- 
rated. Insurances are, however, fairly treated of in the text of 
the Code of Commerce, a translation of which is supplied by Mr, 
Argles ; the other two subjects do not occur even there, and yet it 
is difficult to suppose that French law embodies no provisions on 
subjects so important. 

In considering any foreign system of commercial law, one almost 
involuntarily turns first to the question of bankruptcy law and 
procedure, with a view to seeing how favourably it compares with 
our own cumbrous and defective bankruptcy law ; for it is difficult 
to conceive any civilized nation but ourselves putting up with a 
system worse than, or even as bad as, that in force in this country. 

he French bankruptcy system, as has been often remarked, stands 
out in most favourable contrast with the English. Taking the 
rough test of results, Mr. Argles tells us, at p. 75, that, “ taking 
the whole of the bankruptcies in France, it is calculated that the 
creditors receive a mean dividend of nearly 20 per cent "—a fair 
percentage for England in individual cases, Put shortly, the main 
advantages of the French system are:—1. The existence of one 
procedure alone in insolyency—namely, bankruptecy—and the 
non-existence of those methods of liquidation and composition in 
the first instance which, by removing the affairs of the insolvent 
from the immediate supervision of the Court, afford in this country 
such opportunities for traud or reckless extravagance. 2. Provi- 
sions for the custody of the bankrupt’s property by a responsible 
person immediately upon his adjudication. 3. The appointment 
of professional official syndics or trustees, who are responsible to 
the Court, which fixes their remuneration in each case on the 
termination of the bankruptcy, on the basis of the import 
ance of the bankruptcy, the difficulties encountered in the 
winding-up, and the results obtained. The system on which 
these trustees have to render their accounts, practically daily, 
aud by which the strictest control is exercised over all their 
doings, is really a model of detailed and economical legislation. 
4. The treatment of bankruptcy brought about by imprudence or 
extravagance as a criminal offence. A most laudable provision is 
that which includes in the above category all traders who have 
not kept proper books, or taken stock regularly, or whose books 
are so carelessly kept as not to state the real position of affairs. 
This class of otfence is distinct from that of detinitely fraudulent 
bankruptey, which is punishable far more severely, entailing in 
the case of stockbrokers or brokers a maximum sentence of 
hard labour for life. 


Mr. Argles’s account of the various classes of partnerships and 
Companies existing in France is very interesting, especially that 
dealing with the latter class of bodies, which present important 
distinctions from similar institutions in England. The division of 
Companies in France is into sociétés en commandite par actions, 
sociétés anonymes, and sociétés & capital variable. The first of 
these more resembles a partnership with a large number of sleeping 
partners than our ideaof a Company. The managers and managing 
partners are jointly and severally liable for the engagements of 
the firm, and they are backed up by a number of commanditaires, 
or shareholders, who do not appear in the concern, and are only 
liable to the extent of their respective interests therein. The 
shares are of a settled value, though one member may hold more 
than another, and they are assignable. The société anonyme is 
the counterpart of the English joint-stock Company, limited, the 
members being unknown to the public, and the corporation having 
no firm name or style containing the names of members responsible 
for its operations. Both classes of Companies are, however, alike 
subject to certain stringent regulations calculated to check 
the formation of bubble enterprises and to ensure honest and 
efficient management of bond fide concerns. Of these we now only 
note a few. ‘The entire capital of the Company must be sub- 
scribed before the Company can be finally established, and every 
shareholder must have paid up one-fourth of the value of the 
shares for which he has subscribed, the accomplishment of which 
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conditions must be notified by the statutory declaration of the 

No business can be transacted by the Company until 
a committee of inspection has been appointed. The minimum 
nominal value of share is fixed on a scale proportioned to the 
amount of capital, thus eliminating the class of Companies which, 
by fixing the amount of a share very low, would seek to attract 
} poorer and therefore more credulous classes. The Tribunal of 
Commerce exercises jurisdiction over the affairs of Companies, and, 
in addition, criminal penalties are attached to any infringement of 
the above and the other similar regulations. 

As we have before stated, Mr. Argles deals with some other 
branches of French law, but these are for the most part too teeh- 
nical to be of general interest. His account of the organization 
and procedure of the French Stock Exchange and the Petite 
Bourse in Paris, which, though illegal, is tolerated and much re- 
sorted to by the smaller class of speculators on account of its 
lower rates of commission, is instructive. The stockbrokers in 
France are, in one sense,a favoured class,as they are secured 
against competition by Government limitation of their numbers. 
Thus at Paris there can never be more than sixty at a time. On 
the other hand, they have to give very heavy guarantees for 
solvency and honesty, are forbidden to engage either directly or 
indirectly in any commercial or banking business, and are sub- 
jected to a variety of special prohibitions enforceable by criminal 

roceedings and penalties. 

More than half of Mr. Argles’s book is occupied by a translation 
of the Code de Commerce, of other laws and decrees, and by a 
dictionary of French legal terms, but these are obviously neither 
interesting reading nor a fit subject for criticism, What strikes an 
English lawyer most about a French law-book is the almost 
entire absence of references to reported cases. Mr. Argles only 
gives one here and there, and where a decision is referred to it is 
only by naming the court and giving the date. We should sup- 
pose, however, that there are such things as published French law 
reports, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second volume of M. Maxime Ducamp’s Souvenirs Litté- 

raires (1), like the first, is of too manifold literary interest to 

be despatched with brief notice, and we shall hope to return to it. 

It is sufficient to say at present that it begins with the Coup d'état 

one psa down to the death of Flaubert—that is to say, to the 
other day. 

It is perhaps natural that an English critic should, on the 
whole, relish the criticisms of even such a judge as M. Emile 
Montégut un English literature (2) less than his criticisms on 
French, on Geman, and on Southern books, A man naturally 
distrusts his own inclination in such cases unless he is of the class 
of confident and ignorant censors who ask themselves, “ Do I like 
this or do I not?” and hold the answer to be a sufficient criticism 
on the subject. It is true that even such a critic as this, unless 
his taste were miraculously depraved, could hardly get to the 
length of disliking anything that M. Montégut writes. His criti- 
cism is always too clearly of the right brand, his literary faculty 
is too engaging and too accomplished, for that. But it certainly 
seems to us that we have seen his singular gifts of appreciation 
both better employed and more happily displayed than on the 
present occasion. Only one of the longer essays in this volume 
seems to us to be of his best kind, and that—a paper on Sterne— 
is indeed excellent. Another, on Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is 
very interesting, but rather narrative and expository than critical. 
Some smaller papers on Shakspeare deserve perhaps the highest 
praise of any in the volume, and that on Romeo and Juliet (in 
reference nominally to its acting capacities) is the best of them. 
But the two long and important articles which open the volume, 
and fill nearly a third of it—one on English character, written 
@ propos of Emerson’s English Traits, and another on English 
literature, written @ prepos of M. Taine’s famous book—please us 
much less. In both the author appears to an English eye to fall 
into the besetting sin of French criticism—over-generalization. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that both his subjects are 
poner quand méme. Of M. Taine it is not necessary to speak, 
but it will hardly be denied that Emerson’s book (interesting as it 
is and instructive to Englishmen who have the knowledge to cor- 
rect it) is nearly as great a sinner in its own kind as the Histoire 
de la littérature anglaise, Now, if there is one thing that is 
more dangerous than another to do with men and things English, 
it is to generalize about them. The abnormal and the anomalous 
are the two onyeertens of the national arms, and it might 
be argued plausibly that the lion and the unicorn are only 

dic attempts to embody them. The consequence of this is 

that both Emerson and M. Taine went wrong, and that their 
critic in accepting and refining upon their generalizations goes 
more wrong, at least occasionally. It is also impossible to accept 
some of his more particular statements of opinion. It may, for 
instance, be laid down, not tentatively or modestly, but dogma- 
tically and ex cathedrd, that when M. Taine calls Butler a 
sycophante ennuyeux,” and when M. Montégut approves him, 
both are absolutely wrong. Butler was nothing so little as a 


8&2 Souvenirs littéraires, Par Maxime Ducamp. Tome 1. Paris: 
nS?) Essais sur la littérature anglaise. Par Emile Montégut. Paris : 


one. and as for his being ennuyeur, that very much depends 
on the taste and knowledge of the person who feels ennui. He 
was not a “coarse pedant”; he was the satirist of pedantry and 
coarseness by holding up to them their own image. No doubt 
Butler requires as a rule too much of the reader; he demands an 
ps pg with history and literature which no writer has a 
right to demand, and thus he falls into the second place, or even 
the third. But M. Taine, in stigmatizing him in the words 
quoted, showed the incurable shallowness which accompanies his 
er and acute intelligence, and we are only surprised that 

. Montégut, whom no one can call shallow, should have fallen 
into the same error. It is permitted to any one to dislike Butler ; 
to no one to despise him. It is, as we have already said, perhaps 
natural that points of difference of this kind should arise in such 
acase; but the difference itself does not oF means obscure 
from us the critical genius, unequalled probably in any living 
Frenchman, of the author. 

The correspondence of George Sand continues to appear, and the 
present volume (3) takes it down to the end of 1863. By this time 
(the earliest dates from 1854) the interest has naturally become less 
personal, and concerns the subjects of the letters rather than the 
feelings and history of the writer. These subjects are sufficiently 
varied. Many of them are naturally busied with literary pro- 
jects, one of which is rather curious, and, as it was never accom- 
plished, may be noticed. A Paris publisher covenanted with 
George Sand for a series of stories, to be called “ Les amants 
illustres,” which was to be accomplished by a rather odd system 
of collaboration. George Sand was to do the writing at Nohant, 
and Paulin Limayrac (best known, perhaps, to Englishmen of to- 
day by M. Théodore de Banville’s agreeable raillery in the Odes 
Sunambulesques and the Occidentales) was to get up the subjects in 
Paris and “ brief” them for her For this process she gives her 
collaborator very exact direcuons, which, it seems, proved too 
burdetsome for him. “Si Limayrac devenait fleur,” as M. de 
Banville sings, it would seem that it would have been a new 
plant, not “love,” but “ literature-in-idleness.” The result was 
that only one tale, Les amants dz ldge dor, was written, and 
the plan was then abandoned. If it had been completed, it would 
probably have been a remarkable work, for it seems to have in- 
cluded a great number of persons. George Sand expressly names 
Agnes Sorel and the “divine Emilie,” and from some remarks 
about the latter it may be imagined that the projected work would 
have been in some respects curious. 

The “temps” of M. Barbey d'Aurévilly’s title (4) is, to speak 
accurately, the time of some fifteen years ago when the papers re- 
printed in this volume were originally written. Much of it is 
devoted to the authors, brother critics, and men of letters, of whose 
state he takes a very gloomy view; a few to general society, of 
which he takes, if possible, a gloomier. Ina paper which would 
have rejoiced the soul of the late Dean Close, he charges all on 
the head of tobacco, which ruined George Sand, Flaubert, Gautier, 
Paul de St.-Victor, et tant d'autres. The book is written with all 
the bilious energy and the curious crispness of style which have 
secured for M. Barbey d’Aurévilly the respect of many people who 
are shocked at his reactionary ideas in politics and religion, and 
of many others who do not much affect his wayward denunciations 
of all and sundry, or the grotesqueness into which the originality 
of his phrase sometimes leads him, ‘Ce beau vase de poésie dans 
lequel lime n’a jamais rien versé” may be admitted by the 
greatest admirers of “Théo” to be at least a singularly effective 
statement of the case against him, whether they admit its truth 


or not. 

M. Gabriel Ferry’s book on the Last Six Years of Alexandre 
Dumas (5) is modestly enough announced by the author as intended 
to be acomplement of the Mémoires as to matters of fact. As such 
it will be welcome to a large number of Alexandrians; that is, 
welcome in one sense. The author seems to have both admired 
and loved Dumas, but his picture of the straits in which the last 
years of a man whose generosity was boundless, if not wise, were 
passed is somewhat painful. He gives numerous instances of the 
way in which the novelist was sponged upon by his acquaintances, 
and in other ways supplies abundant anecdote. ‘There is a certain 
amount of matter in the book which has but little to do with the 
subject and interferes with its interest, nor can it be said to be 
altogether well arranged. It is, however, an excellent storehouse 
of stories, for only one of which we can spare room. Dumas 
bought a watch that he did not want, and gave in payment a bill — 
for ten pounds. This he renewed and renewed until the luck 
holder at last received fifty thousand francs. For this fact, whi 
he acknowledges to be incredible, M. Ferry solemnly vouches, 

We can imagine « certain dilemma being put to M. Bougeault, 
in reference to his essay on the mental condition of Rousseau (6). 
“Tf,” it may be said, “ the contention is generally that Jean Jacques, 
as shown by his well-known peculiarities, was what is popularly 
called ‘a little cracked,’ no sane person is likely to gainsay it, and 
the essay was therefore not worth writing at all. If, on the other 
hand, an exact diagnosis and explanation of the malady is at- 
tempted, a medical expert and not a man of letters should have 
undertaken it.” It is not altogether easy to reply to this. But 


(3) Correspondance de George Sand. Tometv. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(4) Les ridicules du temps. Par J, Barbey d’Aurévilly. Paris: 
Rouveyre et Blond. 


(5) Les derniéres années d Alexandre Dumas. Par Gabriel Ferry. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 
(6) Etude sur (état mental de J.-J. Rousseau. Par L. Bougeault. Paris: 
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M. Bougeault’s essay is unpretentious, solid, and brief. It con- 
tains a very good summary of the facts of Rousseau’s life, and the 
curious circumstances of his death are well set forth by the author, 
who comes to the conclusion that the hypothesis of suicide by 
poisoning has most to be said for it. 

The use of academical prizes has been disputed, but there is no 
doubt that, like the innumerable doctoral and other theses of Ger- 
many, they sometimes produce good work. According to M. 
Larroumet (7), the reason of the singular abundance during the 
last two years of articles and books on Marivaux is to be found in 
the proposition of an academic éoge-subject in 1880, losers as well 
as winners having apparently determined to make their results 

blic. It is certain that a great deal of new information has 

n in consequence obtained and published in respect to a writer 
who, if not of the first ranly holds an honourable place in the 
second, and that attention has been rightly called to his merits. 
M, Larroumet’s book is, on the whole, inferior to M. Fleury’s on 
the same subject. It is longer without justifying its greater 
length; it contains a great deal of irrelevant or barely relevant 
matter, the author going out of his way to pick up and quote the 
op‘uions of perfectly unimportant contemporaries. This mania of 
quotation, which is a special “ note” of second-rate French critics 
nowadays, leads M.Larroumet into some quite gratuitous blunders, 
Thus at first or second hand, in speaking of Marivaux’s English 
contemporaries, he ranks Farquhar with Steele as being a pro- 
fessor of virtue; describes Fielding as a “ plébéien mal élevé,” and 
classes Butler (who seems to be in evil case with French critics 
just now) with—of all people in the world—Wycherley, as a 
painter of corrupt morals. Nor can we honestly say that his criti- 
cisms of French literature are,on the whole, much happier than 
his criticisms of English. His comparison of Le Sage and Mari- 
vaux is sufficient to quote on this score. Nevertheless, M. Larrou- 
met’s errors of this kind are due chiefly to his invincible modesty 
in insisting on following authorities in matters of taste—the 
mark of the scholiast as distinguished from the critic. But if his 
book has scholiastic defects, it has also scholiastic merits, and is 
certainly the most complete collection of facts about Marivaux and 
his werk yet published. 

We must particularly recommend to those who like to read 
classics in old sgelling the careful, handsome, and excellently cheap 


edition of Moliére (8), of which the first five volumes (five out of. 


eight) have appeared in the Nouvelle bibliothéque classique des 
éditions Jouaust. The price is but half-a-crown a volume, the 
type such as might be expected in an édition-Jouaust, the paper 
excellent for the money, and the annotations (by M. G. Monval) 
few, but sufficient and to the point. 

In Mémoires d'aujourdhuwi (9) one of the contributors to the 

has collected a number of articles, some at least of which 
readers of French pe will remember as appearing with the 
signature “Janus.” They are, of course, strongly partisan and 
ty strongly personal, but they are by no means devoid of 
terest. 

They have rather a habit in France of translating without 
announcing the fact of the translation; and we are not prepared 
to say that Mrs. Lee Childe’s “ Winter in Cairo” (10) has not 

ared in English. Its French, however, is irreproachable, and 
its contents, though in no way very remarkable, are quite up to 
the average of those of books of travel. 

There is a good deal of information, arranged with sufficient 
literary skill, in M. Marcand’s essay on the professional life of the 
Bishop of Autun (11). It is, however, perhaps principally note- 
worthy as an evidence of the success with which publishers are 
pursuing their task of bringing out pretty books at a small price 

rivalry with MM. Lemerre, Jouaust, Liseux, and Quantin. 

M. Albert Bataille (12) continues courageously to compile 
a Calendars for France. The occupation is not a savoury 
one, but it has its uses, 

We own to a complete distrust of formulas for producing or 
analysing human greatness (13). But this is unfashionable; and 
whosoever wishes to be in the fashion may go to M. Henri Joly. 

M. Morand, not for the first time, strives valiantly to rescue 
Sainte-Beuve from the charge of scepticism (14), or rather to de- 
monstrate that scepticism was with him an afiche. It is exceed- 
ingly probable ; but it does not mend matters very much. 

We can only mention in passing a essay on “ Positive 
Metaphysics” (15), written with a bird napa Al and use of 
* geholastic examples; a translation of Dana's “Geology” (16); a 


(7) Marivaur; sa vie et ses cuvres. Par G. Larroumet. Paris: 


(8) Thédtre de Moliére. Tomest.-v. Paris : Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
(9) Mémoires d’aujourdhui. Par Robert de Bonnitres. Paris: Ollen- 


10) Un hiver au Caire. Par Mme. Lee Childe. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 
an Talleyrand prétre et évéque. Par A. Marcand. Paris: Rouveyre 
Causes criminelles et mondaines de 1882. Par Albert Bataille. Paris: 


~ (13) Psychologie des grands hommes. Par HenriJoly. Paris: Hachette, 
(14) Une causerie sur Sainte-Beuve. Par F. Morand. Boulogne: 


(15) Essai de métaphysique positive. Par M. Domet de Vorgues. 
Paris: Didier. 
traduit de anglais de J. B. Dana. Paris : 


cheap and slightly altered edition for general use of Viollet-f6~ 
Due’s treatise on drawing (17), well illustrated ; a handbook, in 
MM. Hachette’s excellent series, of electricity as a motor (18) ;" 
the “ Memoirs of a Madwoman” (19), which are not fancy, and’ 
which may have some interest in connexién with the Monasterio 


case; a brief, but satisfactory, treatise on the early poet- 
Parmenides, and Empedocles (20); 
a very respectable discussion of the importance of religion an 


morality in social and political life (21), which would more 
consoling if we could persuade ourselves that the present evils of 
France are to be cured by octavo treatises on such subjects; and 
the fourteenth volume of the great collected edition of Thiers’s 
speeches (22). 

Mme. de Gasparin’s damaging pamphlet on the Salvation 
Army (23) attained in a few days such a reputation that it is 
almost too late now to speak of it, short as is the time that has 
passed since its appearance. The efforts of the Salvationists to 
discredit it have been quite vain, and it is likely to remain the 
most powerful exposure in brief of what (were it not for the ex- 
tensive experience which we have had in England of such move- 
ments and of the rapidity with which they die) might be regarded 
as a very formidable danger to society. As it is, the book is not 
unworthy of attention in this country. Mme. de Gasparin has 
perhaps, after the manner of feminine controversialists, sometimes 
weakened her case a little by dwelling too much on points of minor 
importance, but the main attack of her pamphlet is unanswered 
and unanswerable. If it was necessary to show that Salvationism 
is anything but religious—that it is, in fact, the negation of reli- 
gion—she has done it once for all. 

We have already noticed once the two handsome periodicals 
which MM. Rouveyre and Blond are now publishing, but as 
neither is much older than the year, both may deserve another 
commendation. The letterpress of L’Art de la femme (24) is 
scarcely equal to its get-up; in the Guide du Libraire-Anti- 
quaire (25) the two things are happily combined. We may note 
: singularly graceful binding of Le Gascon, figured in this 

atter. 

It is not certain (at least we do not know) who first hit upon 
the idea of what may be called a satirical dictionary (26). The idea, 
however, is not M. Daniel Darc’s, nor does he pretend that it is, 
Read steadily, a string of epigrammatic or would-be epigrammatic 
definitions, such as “ D&coration: tatouage des gens civilisés,.” 
“ PARCHEMIN: peau d’ancétre,” &c., becomes a little irritating to 
the nerves. But some of M. Dare’s definitions are smart, and his 
book is a pretty little pocket-book. 


The shower of monologues rains so heavily that we have for 
some months abstained from noticing them. If we make an 
exception in favour of Ze Cheval (27), it is rather because of its 
illustrations than of its text. They are almost exactly in the 
style of the well-known cuts to Hood's Up the Rhine and other 
books of the same time, and though decidedly exaggerated, are 
sure to please children, and may make elders laugh. 


The Pare Delattre’s Peuple et empire des Médes (28) (im the 
stately quarto format of the Brussels Academy) is a treatise of 
much learning on the rise and development of the Second 
Monarchy. 

M. Maurice Rollinat (29) (the son of an early correspondent and 
protégé of George Sand, himself a poet) started with something 
in his favour in writing poetry. The result is not altogether un- 
satisfactory. It is true that, like most of the younger school of 
French men of letters, M. Rollinat appears to have no notion of 
the very obvious truth that words are intended to conceal at ‘any 
rate a certain kind of thought. Moreover, while he is nearly as 
much of a “ proud male” (to use the agreeable expression of M; 
Zola in one of his rare moods of admiration) as M. Guy de 
Maupassant, he has something less of vigour and originality than 
that author. Much of this book, as its title may lead the reader 
to suspect, is a distinct imitation of Baudelaire, and much else also 
has its models. But M. Rollinat imitateggnot at all servilely, and 
has a really poetical imagination and turn of expression. He has 
one curious speciality—that of serious rondels—and in less artifi- 
cial metres he shows more than the mocking-bird’s power. But it 
cannot be too distinctly remarked that he is not the successor of 


(17) Comment on devient dessinateur. 
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meat for whom instructors one instructresses of youth who 
wish to combine novelty with pro have been 80 long pining. 
There is something comic in *tF esperate deliberation with 
which MM. Rouveyre et gem appear to have screwed their 
courage to the sticking to enable them to publish 
a series of books heroi y labe tes et romans honnétes.” 
M. Pradel’s illet bleu (30), can opens very 
which is produced with much el 


well a series 
Curiously enough, 


Dickens in the perhaps better tale Le Es de Suéde which follows, 
but both are good and very fairly Siginal. The book may be 
recommended. Whether M. Zola is qualifying for a place in the 
game series we cannot say, but it is agreeable to announce that 
Au bonheur des dames (31) is, at least for its author, almost a 
miracle of honnéteté. It tells the story of a Paris “Store” on the 

t scale,.and. recounts the woes, virtue, and victory of a kind of 
modern Pamela of the counter. Our objections to Ms Zola’s theory 
and practice of novel-writing are by no means founded wholly on 
the scandalous license to which that theory leads him, and 4 
are not removed by this volume, but they are lessened by it, M. 
de Glouvet is exploring his way boldly (32). 


(30) L’ Gillet bleu. ParG. Pradel. Paris: Rouveyre et Blond. 
(31) Au bonheur des dames. Par E. Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
(32) La famille bourgeoise. Par J. de Glouvet. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Does GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 


{CHRIST ENTERINGIERU SALEM,"and MOSES BEFORE 
atthe DORE G GALLE 


"THE Misses A, & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 


BOYS (Boarders and Wy Pupils) will RE-OPEN Tuesday, April 17, at 65 Kensington 
Gardens Square, Bayswater, W 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Eigh t £40; Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the Secretary, the 
College, Cheltenham. 
PETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
A number of OPEN from £60 to £20, will be open for 
Competition in July.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LEAMINGTON 
NEXT TERM ins Wednesday, April 11, 1883, 
For particulars apply to the RINCIPAL- 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for June 26, — from 70 Guineas (covering school 

to £20. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 15}. andidates may be examined at O: 
Classics or Mathematics. he to Rev the HEAD- MASTER, ‘Rossall 


IGHGATE SCHOOL,—SIX SOHOLARSHIPS— One, £7 £70; 
Five, £24, = 9. information may be 
Rev. C. MCDOWALL, D.D., ighgate, N. 


COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Pubic Seb School bol, 


' uch, with unusual opportunities for agit French. 
especially’ to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 


(CAMBRIDGE.- .—The PERSE SCHOOL.—This School has 
unequalled success in Univers! versity Gcholarship and Local 
the 


Scholarships, Exhibitions, and emoluments been 
past Nine years. Head-Master-JOHN BARRON ALLEN, M.A. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, $8 ¢ Glouceater se 
Pubic Se Square, S.W., conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
April 9. 


to Parents. The SUMMER TERM 
MORNING PREPARATORY OLAss for the SONS 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman The 8 
TERM will commence Monday, April 9% New ; Upper Se’ 


Bond Street. Daily ,TentoSix. 
ALL. OPEN from Ten to Ten P.M. Apri 14)._ Many im ay 
of inte: “ WILL 
HOUSE Timer und the Field, March 3 


“WILLESDEN> PAPER 

, y NOW ON VIEW.. 

_ BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
OPEN from Ten a.x, to Ten P.M. 


with ** Dream of Pilate'’s Wife,” “Christion Martyrs,’ ‘xe. 
TRADES EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL 


EVENOAKS. — QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 


Grete | sh, Ox School ; Head-Master_D. 
IRK ure! Oxford. The ERM commences May 
Apply to the HEAb-MasTER, School H 


UNIVERSITIES, ARMY &c,—The Bev. W. D. ALLEN, 


late Fellow and Tutor, First-classman, 
takes PUPILS at Findon Rectory in his for Next Term.” 


RICHMOND, Surréy. —BURLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL. 


SONS GENTLEMEN 
NS of Eight yeas. to Mr. A. 


454 


The Saturday Review. 


[April 7, 1888, 


OVERSLADE, near RUGBY.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, 


low of C. C.C. formerly Assistant- 
cllington College, p BOYS for the Public Schools. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of 
and Fifteen, NORTHCOTE HOUSE. RUGBY.—Mr. BRACKENBURY 
College), M. of New College, Oxford, prepares BOYS for 
the Pubic last four years his Boys from this School have 
1880), . Rugby (June 1881), Haileybury (March 
-two Boys sent up the Entrance Examinations at different ae 


[ pnt N TVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. — FRENCH 

ECTURESHIP.—Applications are invited for the post of yaunce LECTURER 
at University College, to be forwarded, with Testimonials, to the College REGISTRAR on or 
before May i. The Lecturer will be required to commence his duties at ‘the end of September. 
For all apply to the RecisTRaR, University College, Liverpool. 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
The Go about to APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS ¥ ube 
chara of the GIRLS’ HIGH Belton in wale is to be opened in September next, L: 
who are desirous o d to send to the SECRETARY, on 4 
the 16th “of May next, twenty-five printed copies of their Applications, and of any 
timonials which they desire to submit. Salary mine of a fixed payment of £300 Food 
annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 on every girl in the School, provided that the 
maximum salary shall not exc per annum. A -¥- of £400 per annum will be 
¥ Further particulary nay be obtained on application to the SxcuErany, King Edward's 
urther icu a, 
School, New Street, Birmingham. P 
Birmingham, March 21, 1883. 


EDWARD the SIXTH’ SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL at ASTON. 


vernors of this School bel 


at Aston, 
their ap anda of their testimonials to the RETARY, On or 
a £100 to £150 per annum, according to qualifications. 


_ Birmingham, April 3, 1883. 


GECRETARY or READER (Non-resident).- —A LADY (aged 
Twenty-seven} desires ENGAGEMENT. Thorough French and Germ Accustomed 
to Translate. Excellent references.—S. R., care of C. Walter, 2 Old’ Cavendish Street, W. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA. MADRAS, and CEYLO 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN eee «++ (From Brindisi. Monday. 


From Gravesend, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY ... 4 Thursday, 12.30 P.M. 


From Brindisi, Monday. 
Loypoy Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
“ Spectacles can oy be knowledge of the 


WE. have the highest medical authorities, confirmed by daily 
that asses, together with the plan of selection, 
» is the cause of most cases of blindness and defective 


generally y employed by 
vision. 


Sir Julius Benedict writes: “ I have tried the rabiy. Phe'el opticians in London without success ; 
but the spectacies you have adapted suit om a | m- 
with others, is really surprising.” 
Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, The Ie “Thee spectacles are wok y and a most 
decided boon. I occasion on Monday to write ° and opportunt to 
our name and the wonderful wer of y spectacles."’ meford 
writes : * I could not have believed it possible that my y sight could have 
and mllovel at my age, 42. Ican now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract 
rij Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay, 
Ena. M Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton wer. Mother ‘Abbess, St. Mar 
Mill, "Hendon; Alford. Ges Light and Coke Company, Homelerty Teak, 
&c. 
Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Ovtician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
¢ 3 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Squ are), personally adapts his IMPROVED SPECTACLES 
ly (Saturdays excepted) from Ten to Five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids 
and there unable to wait on Mr, LAURANCE. Pamphlets—* Spectacles ; their Use and Abuse,” 
Dost | free. City Branch,6 POUL’ TRY. CHEAPSIDE, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE 


or APARTMENTS 


priced 
and 19, 20, and 21 —— 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED 
By sorting your letterz and papers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
and CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Beets Catalogue of ag 's Patent Index Letter Files, 
Pigeon Holes, Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c. of all 
Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY GOOD 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty by supplying these articles 
DIRECT TO CONSUMERS at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 
Samples and Price List free. 


SEDDON & WIER, 
WHOLESALE THA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed .. £309,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 
Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE OOMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
181,000 


GUN FIRE od LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710, 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. — LIIE. Established 1810. 

young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


Home and 
Specially low rates for 


BONUS 


AIHICIPATING POLICIES. 
The Profits now being di large, and average a return in cash of 34 
per cent. on the premiums vaid the or an addition to the sums 
of 56 per cent. of such premiums. 
SUN LIFE OFFICE. 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUMS. 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES 
May now be effected on a new and further reduced scale. 
GUN LIE LIFE OFFICE. 
TONTINE BONUS 
VERY LOW RATES. 

Policies of an entirely new description are now issued at premiums very little in excess of 
the Society's “ Without Profit ’ rates, which entitle —— to the Profits arising from them 
by way of Tontine Bonus, payable with the sum assu o the representatives of those who 
attain the age of 70 years and upwards. A full eeeainn of the scheme will be forwarded 
on application to 

__ Threadneedle Street, E.C. J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 

TO 10 SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 126 Chancery Lane, London, offers exceptional —_ 
and advantages to Solicitors for transacting Insurance business, including Loans on mo 
of Keversions and Lite Interests, and the purchase of Reversions, to the best advantage na 
their clients. Particulars furnished by return of post. 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

60 REGENT STREET, W., ANv 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 
ExtTRaAcT From REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR 1882: 

“ Proposals were received for Assurances amounting to £667,670. Of these, the Directors 
declined £75,100, and accepted £562,570, the largest amount of new business ever done by the 
Oftice in one year. The New to £19,211. 

he Claims were £162,436 13s, 9d., £3.790 less than those for 1831. 

The Annual income trom all sources Taoréneedl from £290,077 to £300,973. 

The Invested Funds amounted to £2,299,086, as compared with £2,207,986 in 1881, 
ith the close of the year 1482 was completed another =p or Bonus period; 
within which great progress has been made, as will be seen in the following figures 


Period of Amount of Amount of 
Five Years. New Premi New I 
£ £ 
1963 to 1867 58,913 1,742,905 
1868 ,, 1872 58,705 1,763,498 
1873 ,, 1877 68.032 2.023,7! 
1878 ,, 1882 88,175 2,683,111 


e Quinquennial \ Valuation shows a surplus of £199,031 17s. 8d. Under the Deed of Con- 
etitution one half must be reserved and will accumulate at interest until the next divisies of 
Profits in 1388. The other half, £249,515 18s. 10d., will be divided between the Share! 
and Policyholders, in the proportion required by the Deed, the Shareholders reagiviog a £8,145 
only. Se Policyholders £241,370 18s. 10d., the reversionary value of which sum will be to 

err icies. 

The position of the Office, then, stands thus: After making full provision for every Policy 
Liability. upon a stringent net Premium V: aluation, and after the distribution rf 2 ‘onus of 

£241,370 188. 10d. to the Policyholders, and £8,145 tu the Shareholders, the P. VIDENT 
commences another quinquennial period, dating from January |, 1883, with . yi of 
£249,515 18s. 10d.—in itself an element of great strength, and a source of Profit for the 
Bonus distribution to be made five years hence. Under these conditions, the Directors 
dently look forward to a career of unabated success, and of continued ana 

Chairman's Address, Prospectus, &c., can be obtained on application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 
HE LONDON ASSURANCE 


neorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
HEAD Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
WEST-END BraNncH—55 Parliament Street, London, 8. 

Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq. 


Directors. 
H. Gou Esq. Robert Beg, 
rt Burn Blyth, |. Louis H 

William T. Brand, Esq. Henr ci B. "Kendall, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. . Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Albert G. Sandeman, Esq. 

ie, Esq. ‘olonel Leopo! ‘mour. 
Percival L. Hambro, n Young, E 


West End Committee. 
8. P. LOW, (Messrs. & Co.) 
CHARLES 8 Is, E: King Street, St. James's, S. W. 
The Hon FRANCIS PARKER, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Lady-day 
Fire Policies will expire on April 9. 
Claims under Life Policies are + upon proof of death and title being furnished bd ~ | 


satisfaction of the Court of Directors, without as hitherto deferring the settlement for a 
of three months. 


Prospectuses, copies of the Accounts, and other information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1O0LD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of um. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. ——y ies falling due at Lady-day be 


renewed before April 8, or the same will become 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@ENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 

oss claims d with p de and liberality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary- 


NOTICE.—M —MORTLOOK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 


the Eig’ as t incl ial 
Dresd tary, ncluding many special designs in the 


Sole Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


| 
| 
b the 18th 
ward's 
am. 
| 
F THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTE} 
extra charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from 
hue. with ‘Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road| 
Street, W. Established 1962. 


